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by E. J. O'BRIEN. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
God’s Step-Children. By SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN. 
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Harbottle. By JoHN HarRGRAVE. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 
The Shot. By Sisy. Creep. (Chatto & Windus. 7s.) 
a of Timothy Thiimmel, By A. FERENczy. 
8. 6d.) 


Alix of the Chateau. 
7s. 6d.) 


I wave not read Mr. O’Brien’s former collections of Best 
American Short Stories, so cannot compare them with the 
1923 collection ; but it is obvious that this collection is vastly 
better stuff than the Best British of the same year, collected 
by the same editor. Most of these twenty-one tales have 
something to them, some virtue either of matter or of manner, 
which distinguishes them from the sugary, rounded pill 
which the magazines both here and in America commonly 
offer. Either they are remarkably well chosen, or 1923 was 
a remarkably good year for the short story, or the general 
level of short stories in America is nothing like so low as 
one might think, or so low as our own, American story- 
writers have, after all, a fairly wide and romantic field to 
explore. That huge continent, settled with races from all 
parts of old Europe, each race keeping its own habits and 
outlook—here is material to satisfy any story-teller. So 
you get, in this volume, stories of Swedes, Jews, Russians, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Danes, Virginians, Georgians, negroes, 
Yankees, New Yorkers, Middle Westerners, film folk, 
British—all the constituent peoples of this conglomerate 
nation so queerly hitched together as a republic; and any 
but the most incompetent writer should be able to make 
something readable out of them. And these are, for the 
most part, intelligent writers, with a feeling for romance 
and a good racy idiom. Sometimes one of them will tip into 
sentimentality, as in the second half of the admirably open- 
ing ‘‘ Mr. Cardeezer,’’ or into melodrama, as in Mr. Henry 
Goodman’s “The Button,” or into dullness, or thin, unsub- 
stantiated horror, or the cheery commonplace. But on the 
whole these stories, from the most distinguished writers to 
the least, pass their editor’s test of being “organic sub- 
stance,’’ even allowing for one’s English tendency to confuse 
the organic with the unfamiliar, that tendency which has 
admitted to favour so many a tedious Scandinavian. 

The same tendency perhaps affects one’s judgment of 
“‘ God’s Step-Children,” Mrs. Millin’s interesting novel about 
mixed blood in Africa. ‘Mixed Blood,’’ by the way, the 
title she has given to the greater part of the book, would 
have made a far better name for the whole. ‘‘ God’s Step- 
Children,” even though a quotation from a native, sounds 
sentimental, and this is not a sentimental book. It deals 
with four generations of mixed white and black, and the 
story of each is well told. All the characters are, in an 
external and objective way, clear cut, but the interest of the 
book is not in individuals but in types, and in the problem 
they present. Like other such problems, it is, of course, 
largely factitious ; that is, it is caused mainly by the preju- 
dices of human beings. Mrs. Millin, accepting these preju- 
dices as they are, builds her story out of them without 
propaganda. As it happens, the coloured people in her novel 
are all a great deal more attractive than the pure whites, 
who are a repulsive set, and you would think (if you do not 
live in Africa) that the prejudice might well be the other 
way on. But those who know Africa and its bitter race 
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contempt know better. Anyhow, prejudice has often proved 
good material for the story-writer, and Mrs. Millin has used 
it competently enough, though she has the air of being on 
closer terms with the problem than with the actual people 
by means of whom she illustrates it. 

In spite of the publisher’s misguided efforts, the frightful 
screed on the wrapper, and the rest of it (why, by the way, is 
the word “first,” in the phrase “A First Novel,” enclosed 
in inverted commas? Does this mean that it is really a 
second or third novel, pretending to be a first, or what?) 
—in spite of these drawbacks, and in spite of something 
hearty and quaint in the author’s style, which suggests that 
he has’ been reading Mr. Hutchinson, ‘ Harbottle” 
has some good things in it. Poor Mr. Harbottle loses his 
two sons in the war, and his wife goes off with a major. 
Returning from Egypt to his deserted home, Mr. Harbottle, 
unhinged by trouble, sets out to explore for some meaning in 
life, being still optimistically sure that there is one. What 
is good in the story is not the thoughts and speculations of 
Harbottle, which are the speculations of most distressed 
people, retailed much too verbosely, and in the jerky style 
adopted by the unfortunate Mark Sabre, but his encounters 
by the way with the representatives of various schools of 
thought, various nostrums for getting through life easily. 
These, from the Nu-Era Club to Tatlow the scientist, are well 
described and often amusing. But Harbottle’s riot of 
bewildered thoughts badly wants pruning. Mr. Hargrave 
cannot plead that he is giving us his hero’s “ stream of con- 
sciousness,’’ for he only attempts to record such thoughts as 
bear on the problem of life, and one feels that, having 
eliminated so much, he should have eliminated a great deal 
more. Even Harbottle’s delirious ravings are reported ver- 
batim, and even his dreams; and when the cuckoo-clock 
strikes ten, each “ cuckoo! click-snap” is rendered in full. 
Such prolixity is tiring; and so-is poor Mr. Harbottle, but 
the scope, scheme, and detail of the book have points, and 
it is a thoughtful novel, whether a first or not. 

There seems to be a law, evaded by few, that detective 
stories must be written in a style peculiarly vile and 
debased. I have heard it suggested that many of them are 
by retired policemen. Some would appear to be by New 
York newspaper reporters. Probably Miss Sibyl Creed is 
neither of these; her style, debased too, suggests some other 
derivation. It is like this: ‘‘ Six foot two. As spare as a 
wolf-hound and as strong. Forty. . . . Good appropriate 
dress. All the details well seen to.” Jerky. Or like this: 
“Had something overwhelming happened? Yes.” Also, 
the tenses jump from past to present and back again without 
apparent meaning or motive. If you can get past all this, 
you find quite a competent mystery murder tale, whose secret 
is unusually well kept until the end. But Miss Creed does 
not seem to know the length of a minute; she appears to 
confuse it with a second. 

I do not find Mr. Ferenczy’s treatise on the social history 
of ants either very lively or very accurate reading. It is, I 
imagine, meant to be one or the other, possibly both; it 
seems to be one of those entomological satires in which 
people who study and write about insects indulge. It is 
difficult to do such things really well, and Mr. Ferenczy’s 
touch is a little heavy for the task. But he provides a great 
deal of ant information, and gives at the end a useful list 
of scientific works, for the benefit of those who wish more 
closely to consider this little creature. 

“ Alix of the Chateau,” on the other hand, is a historical 
novel dealing with seventeenth-century France, written with 
enough brightness and competence to carry it through, and 
enough historical knowledge to people its pages with persons 
known to have been alive at the time. I am waiting for a 
historical novel purely about private life, but it does not 
appear. 

Rose Macaunay. 
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TWENTTETH-CENTURY FRENCH NOVELISTS. 


From the number of books appearing in Paris just now one 
might conclude that France was entirely populated by 
novelists. One reason is certainly the effect of the War, 
which, like a plough-share, awakened the seeds of talent; 
another is the countless prizes offered yearly for novels— 
‘‘Le Prix Goncourt,” “Le Prix Femina, “Le Prix Vie 
Heureuse,”’ ‘“‘ Le Prix de la Renaissance,” “Le Prix Las- 
serre,” &c., these “susing many with no talent to throng 
into competition. Still, an undeniably remarkable era in 
literature has dawned in France, though it is difficult to 
say whether a definite new School will evolve from the 
varied products of numerous able pens. 

The nineteenth century was marked by a succession of 
distinct movements in French literature—the Romantic 
School represented by Victor Hugo, the Realist School repre- 
sented by Balzac, the Naturalist by Zola, and the psycho- 
logical by Bourget. But nearly a quarter of the twentieth 
century has run without it being really possible to classify 
what is certainly excellent writing ; though there is a marked 
departure from the Flaubert ideas of “ Art for Art’s Sake” 
—the reproduction of life as it is, tempered with a certain 
amount of critical philosophy and psychology, taking the 
place of the Anatole France mode of thought, which put 
form and style far higher than subject and reality. 

Great French novels in the past also mirrored real life 
in their pages. Balzac and Stendhal maintained that art 
is life seen through the eyes of an artist, and that the true 
function of a novelist is “imagination du Vrai.” 

A direct reaction to the psychological writings of the day 
are the “Romans d’Energie,” which declare the superiority 
of athleticism over introspection and analysis, suggesting 
that salvation for France lies in “la Gloire du Stade”: 
and a new form of “domestic novel’ existing in French 
literature at tae present time has been described as vibrating 
to the same rhythm as Samuel Butler and Dostoevsky, in 
that it has no relation to the essentially ‘‘ Latin” thought 
and form of its predecessors. Nevertheless it is impossible 
to declare that any of these tendencies constitute a ‘‘ Move- 
ment”; so in reviewing the recent literature, it is better 
to judge each author separately, giving an exposé of his 
writing, and then deciding if it bears resemblance to that 
of any contemporary, or if it is an individualist production 
owing nothing to the work of others. 

Jean and Jéréme Tharaud take a very high place among 
the novelists of to-day. These two brothers write their books 
together. “ L’Ombre de la Croix” and ‘Quand Israél Sera 
Roi”’ deal with Jewish questions, and have become classics. 
The brothers Tharaud profess never to read anything at all, 
lest their originality should be impaired; and though this 
idea is combated by Goethe, who held that a small fire is sup- 
pressed by much fuel, a large one augmented, it is indis- 
putable that the fluent dual pen of les fréres Tharaud pro- 
duces prose of unusual originality and great beauty. 

Roger Martin du Gard has embarked on a novel in ten 
volumes called ‘‘ Les Thibaults.” So far, four volumes have 
appeared, and tell in powerful language the adventures of 
a family named Thibault, rigid Catholics, living in the 
outskirts of Paris, whose lives mingle with those of a 
Protestant household, also inhabiting Maisons Lafitte. The 
second volume tells of the sojourn of Jacques Thibault in a 
French reformatory, and the horror of this is depicted with 
great vividness, while the descriptions in the third volume 
of various phases of Parisian life are full of talent. 

The fourth volume concludes with the love affair, 
abruptly broken off, of Antoine Thibault, a young doctor. 
The woman he passionately loves is to leave him, and 
together they go to Le Havre for her to embark in a ship 
which is to take her to a distant land. In the gloom of a 
dingy hotel bedroom, in the chill small hours of a black 
dawn, they try to fasten down her trunk; and then, with 
intense and inarticulate sadness, Antoine Thibault watches 
her putting on her travelling hat and assembling her hand 
luggage. Half an hour later he is standing on the jetty with 
an anguished heart, as the ship steams away into the dark- 
ness, illuminated at intervals by the spasmodic flash of the 
lighthouse flare. 

It is an unforgettable description of bleak misery, and 
though one cannot yet see if there be any scheme to be 
worked out in these fast appearing volumes, yet it is unde- 





niable that Roger Martin du Gard is a very remarkable 
writer. His style is lucid and expressive, and the dex- 
terously drawn characters in his books live and breathe. 

Jacques Lacretelle’s “ Silbermann”’ is a very different 
example, being a short and most remarkable book describ- 
ing the experiences and hideous sufferings of a Jew boy in 
a French lycée. 

Paul Morand came to fame through “ Ouvert la Nuit,” 
which has now been beautifully translated into English. 
He is in the Diplomatic Service, and it was during his 
journeys to and from various embassies as King’s Mes- 
senger that he had the experiences which he describes in 
“ Ouvert la Nuit” and “ Fermé la Nuit.” To these brilliant 
anecdotes he has now added his first novel, ‘‘ Lewis et Iréne,” 
the story of which has been compared to an idea of Don Juan 
enamoured of Pallas Athene; and the result is inevitable, 
the man being vanquished by the woman in business and in 
love. In this belief in man’s weakness one finds an echo of 
Morand’s other writings, as he enjoys depicting Amazons, 
and does it with subtlety and humour, while imparting to 
the readers his delight in travel by graphically transporting 
his characters backwards and forwards across Europe. His 
writing is full of fantasy and irony, with here and there what 
seems to be a touch of genius in his descriptions of Greece, 
Sicily, and Constantinople: and in a single phrase he gives 
one the atmosphere of an autumn morning in Paris or the 
gloomy solidity of Bayswater. 

The dialogue in ‘“ Lewis et Iréne” is so vital and 
decisive as to cause critics to wonder whether he will not 
develop into a playwright and be the ‘‘ Bernstein de l’aprés 
guerre.” He is keenly aware of the drama of modern life, 
and the perversity and intelligence of his generation—and 
this he ably expresses in his works—again making one 
realize the force of these French contemporary writers in 
creating characters and, through their historic sense, in 
capturing the spirit of the present day. 

It would have been useless in the space at our disposal 
to try to describe the books of Marcel Proust and their 
effect in France. 1924 brought his and Raymond Radiquet’s 
work to an end—but there still remains a wealth of writers 
whose efforts can be awaited with real interest. 

A. C. Boney. 


RECENT VERSE. 


The Man Who Died Twice: a Narrative Poem. By Epwin 
ARLINGTON RoBINSON. (Cecil Palmer. 5s.) 

Ox the Oxford Circuit, and Other Verses. By CHARLES 
DARLING. (Murray. 6s.) 

Heliodora, and Other Poems. By H.D. (Cape. 5s.) 


Ascension, and Other Poems. By JAMES BLACKHALI, 
(Elkin Mathews. 3s. 6d.) 


Tuts is the only one of Mr. Arlington Robinson’s works to 
come my way ; and, having heard him well spoken of, it was 
with growing dismay that I read his eighty pages of blank 
verse. If this were a first book, it might be regarded as 
promising ; but it is a twelfth, ‘and very depressing. The 
theme, treated with extreme directness by Robert Frost or 
with some music and some imagination by Conrad Aiken, 
might have passed; but here, related in lines alternately 
grandiose and pedestrian, it seems a poor, flat, unconvincing 
little story. There is a great deal of mud stirred up; but the 
puddle remains shallow. 
** For I had known before 
That he had always been, apart from being 
All else he was, or rather along with it, 
The marked of devils.” 
So much for the Browning touch ; for the Tennyson there is 
a long description of what the Composer, lying self-starved 
upon his bed, heard and saw—a sort of parody of “ The 
Vision of Sin,” which ends thus :— 
“The tumult after that 
Was an unprized expenditure of beauty 
Awaiting doom.. It was awaiting also 
The faint approach of slow, infernal drums 
That were not long in coming, bringing with them 
A singing horde of demons, men rom women, 
Who filled the temple with offensive yells 
And sang to flight the frightened worshippers.”’ 
These passages are no more commonplace than the bulk of 
the poem. One must assume that as a writer of lyrics, 
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The Cruise of the ‘ Amaryllis’ 


By the late G. H. P. MUHLHAUSER, Lt., R.N.R., 
author of Small Craft. With a Memoir of the author 
by E. KEBLE CHATTERTON and an introduction by 
CLaup WortH. Illustrated with 60 photographs taken 
by the author, and 5 maps. Crown S8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

The full account of the author's 
daring journey round the world 
in a 28-ton yawl (1920—1923) an 
achievement unsurpassed in 
modern seafaring. 


“A classic of the sea.”—Daily 
News. 


“To read his narrative is to be 
absorbed while he is_ telling 
about the sea.’—Times Literary 
* Supplement. 








The Private Life of Louis XV. 


By MOUFFLE D’ANGERVILLE. Annotated and 
amplified from original unpublished documents by 
ALBERT MEYRAC and translated by HERBERT S. 
MINGARD. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


“An extremely interesting and, be it added, an extra- 
ordinarily scandalous Court chronicle.”—Truth. 





Just Out. 


Chinese Lanterns 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
By GRACE THOMPSON SETON, author of 
A Woman Tenderfoot in Egypt, &c. 


The Adventures and experiences of the Traveller-Author 
and wife of the famous naturalist in revolutionary China. 





Up Hill and Down Dale 


A book of poems by KENNETH ASHLEY. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
A first book of verse by a young poet whose work has 


already attracted much attention in the London Mercury and 
other journals. 





Wage-Slavery 


By J. K. HEYDON. Crown 8vo. ss. net. 


“A very welcome piece of independent thinking which has 
brought the author (an Australian Employer) to clearly con- 
ceived positions of principle.”—Observer 





The Puppet Master 


By ‘ROBERT NATHAN. With decorations by 
WYNDHAM PAYNE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


““A charming book, full of originality and feeling.”—Mr. 
FRANK SWINNERTON. ‘ 


“A delightful fantasy, written with an utterly unaffected 
mastery of style, and illustrated in happy harmony with the 
text.”—Observer. 

“Tf you are tired of sex, and murder and psycho-analysis, 
let me advise you to take this little book into the garden and 
there quietly make friends with Mr. Aristotle and the rest 
of them.”—Sketch. 





Just Out. 


The Reasonable Hope 


A new novel of Bohemian life in Chelsea. By 
KATHERINE BURDEKIN, author _ of Anna 
Colguhon. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Being a Report on the teaching of religion 

and the use of the Bible in Schools by an 

Advisory Committee of the Cambridgeshire 
Education Committee. 1s 6d net. 
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THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE 


In various Cloth and Leather bindings, 
from 4s net. School edition, 2s 6d 


THE LITTLE 
CHILDREN’S BIBLE 


In various Cloth and Leather bindings, 
from 2s net. School edition, 1s 
Arranged by 
A. NAIRNE, D.D. 

SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, 
T. R. GLOVER, M.A. 
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BYRON 
The Rede Lecture delivered at Cambridge, 


May 3, 1924, by the BISHOP OF DURHAM 
(Rt Rev. H. HENSLEY HENSON). 2s 6d net. 


M. FABII QUINTILIANI 
INSTITUTIONIS ORA- 
TORIAE LIBER I. 


Edited, with an introduction and a com- 
mentary, by F. H. COLSON, M.A, Demy 
8vo. 21s net. 


THE POEMS of LEOPARDI 


Edited, with an introduction and notes and 

a verse-translation in the metres of the 

original, by GEOFFREY L. BICKER- 
STETH, M.A. Demy 8vo. 30s net. 


THE AGRARIAN REVO. 
LUTION IN RUMANIA 


By IFOR L. EVANS. 
With 2 maps. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


CAMBRIDGE READINGS 
IN THE LITERATURE OF 
SCIENCE 


Being Extracts from the Writings of Men 
of Science to illustrate the Development 
of Scientifia Thought. Arranged by 
WILLIAM CECIL DAMPIER WHET- 
HAM, M.A., F.R.S., and his daughter 
MARGARET DAMPIER WHETHAM, of 
Newnham College. With 8 illustrations and 
36 text-figures. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 
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sonnets, or what-not, Mr. Robinson has succeeded better ; 
or was an impression of his standing founded merely on 
publishers’ effusions? 

Lord Darling’s too-expensive volume is divided into 
Sonnets, Occasional Verses, War Poems, and Marginal 
Memoranda, plus the title-poem, a narrative in hexameters. 
The sonnets are not striking, though one or two have a quiet 
charm—the sestet of “On a Tumulus,”’ for instance :— 

“ Though conquering races—vanquished in their turn— 

Pursuing o’er your grave, have gone their way, 

Ye linger ever—here your cries resound 

When the pack whimpers through the shuddering fern, 

While the view-halloo fills the autumn day, 

Or the sharp horn recalls the wandering hound.” 
The vers d’occasion are in the vein of Austin Dobson, though 
much inferior to his. The war poems are very painful 
indeed ; on page 109 occurs the optimistic phrase, ‘‘ Look 
where the ramparts of hate are falling!” and on page 113 
we read :— 


‘* Where the hot breath of battle drifts East, ever East— 
« Searing all ’twixt the Somme and the Rhine— 
Where stand the burnt bulwarks that sheltered the Beast ; 
Is that the true Hindenburg Line? 
a * * . 
‘No; no! ‘Tis a gulf that the Teuton divides 
From mankind, and from mercy divine— 
Deep down in the Soul, where the Devil presides, 
There, there is the Hindenburg Line.” 


Let us pass hastily on to the last section which contains 
among other epigrams this neat quatrain: ‘Of Riverain 
Rights” :— 

“Qui prend, sans permis, un poisson 
D’autrui, de prison est-il digne? 
Oui certes; l’eau doit étre sa boisson— 
Il parait qu’il a péché, a la ligne.”’ 

H. D. is the best known and most distinguished of 
English Imagists. The present volume contains various 
translations and free renderings of Greek poems, including 
the opening of the Odyssey. The general effect, as in 
H. D.’s former work, is one of spasmodic preitiness, cool, 
clear-cut, and a little lady-like :— 

‘* Wash of cold river 
in a glacial land, 
Ionian water, 
chill snow-ribbed sand, 
drift of rare flowers, 
clear, with delicate shell— 
like leaf enclosing 
frozen lily-leaf, 
camellia texture, 
colder than a rose.” 
Much colder: that is just the trouble—that, and an insuffi- 
ciently sensitive ear. This is the only explanation, short 
of sheer affectation, of H. D.’s taste for chopping her verse 
up into short lines regardless of natural pauses. When she 
writes 
** Love took 
and laid the sweet,”’ 
presumably one is intended to make a pause at “took”; 
otherwise it would all be printed as one line ; but a pause is 
just what the rhythm does not require. The same taste has 
caused her to print the whole poem “From the Masque 
Hyacinth” in short lines, when in fact it is blank verse :— 
.. ++ “O lady, take them, prodigal 
I cull and offer this and this and these 
Last definite whorls of clustered peonies, 
The last, the first that stained our stainless ledge 
Of blue and white and the white foam of sea 
Rocks, and that strait ledge whiter than the rock 
The Parians break from their enchanted hill.” 

Mr, Blackhall, in ‘‘ Epimetheus,” is studiedly sweet and 
archaic. The stanzas are bespattered with ‘doth bid,” 
“doth weep,” &c.; and the heroine is thts described :— 

** She was an orphan child, a rebel rare 

Who from the chains of wealth did break and flee 

The dens of affluence; who scorned to share 

The sensuous throng that bows the silken knee 

To lustful modes as mannequins at prayer 

To their own image of mortality .. .” 
and so on, in a way distinctly reminiscent of Miss Marie 
Corelli denouncing the Upper Classes. ‘‘ Ascension” 
follows, not altogether without merit; next “To A 
Nightingale,” absolutely disarming in its candid Keatsish- 
ness; and finally, at the very end of the hook, the reader 


gets a little of Mr. Blackhall himself, earnest, religious, with 
the pleasant directness of a good hymn-writer : — 
‘* And though the sun be out of sight 
I yet shall strike my flint and go 
Breast forward to the Infinite, 
Of sin unshamed, stepping slow. 


“ Proudly I'll bear the dust of Earth 
Through the wide gates of Paradise, 
For am I not a Man by birth 
And more than natives of the skies? ”’ 


E. B. C. Jones. 


ELEVEN PLAYS. 


Tunnel Trench. By HuserT GRIFFITH. (Allen & Unwin 3s. 6d.) 

Krishna Kumari. By Epwarv THompson; First Blood. 
By ALLAN MoNKHOUSE; The Fanatics. By MILES 
MALLESON; The Three Barrows. By CHARLES McEvoy. 
(Benn. 3s. 6d. each paper ; 5s. cloth.) 

The Forest. By JoHN GALSworRTHY; Far above Rubies. 
By ALFRED SutTro. (Duckworth. 2s. 6d. each.) 

Taffy. By Carapoc Evans. (Melrose. 3s. 6d.) 

Beyond the Horizon, and Gold. By EUGENE O’NEILL. (Cape. 
7s. 6d.) 


Punchinello. By ALFRED RosenBeRG. (New York: Mitchell 
Kennerley. $1.50.) 


TuerE should be variety enough in this batch of plays to 
suit most tastes, yet it is a sign of the times that nine 
of the eleven are seriously, even passionately, written, 
and of the remaining two only “ Far above Rubies” is silly 
and smart; in a similar batch of pre-war plays the propor- 
tion would likely enough have been exactly reversed. More- 
over, none of these serious plays are in any sense smug; 
they are all sceptical of established institutions, and most 
of them end in breakdown with no gleam of relief: they 
have been obviously written because they had to be written. 
“Far above Rubies,” which has, of course, enjoyed a 
run in the West End, enshrines the antics of a virtuous wife 
who, after many uncomfortable reverses, finally contrives 
to flirt her nice, manly husband into a higher salary. I 
don’t know’ if one could call the atmosphere unreal ; it sug- 
gests an unrevised month or two from the social side of 
Colonel Repington’s diary. 

“The Three Barrows,” also not one of the nine, tells of a 
young lawyer’s inability to choose between an incredibly 
beautiful and totally uneducated farmer’s niece and the 
spiteful, anemic daughter of a retired profiteer. Item, a 
comic rustic, complete with the ole sow, certain danged 
white pags, and a smock darkly hinted; item, first and 
second footmen, both without souls; item, a young pup, 
“Geoffwy,” who says his r’s nicely enough when the author 
forgets to write them as w’s; item, a poacher, with gipsy 
blood and a spirit above his,degree ——. And what become 
of they danged white pags? Mr. McEvoy keeps his grim 
secret to the end. 

“ First Blood” I like. It begins with some very witty 
dialogue in the kitchen of a Lancashire cotton-spinner’s 
home. Recently demobilized, and still eloquent about the 
comradeship of the trenches, the son of the local millowner 
finds himself accidentally having tea with the local strike 
leader, and another young Bolshie, son of the constitutionally 
minded head of the house. 

“ Another cup of tea, sir?” asks his hostess. ‘No, 
thank you,’”’ says the millowner’s son. “Just a sup.” 
“Well, half a cup, then.” “A compromise,” puts in the 
strike-leader banteringly; ‘‘you’re always ready to com- 
promise, I suppose?” “ Very much down on me, isn’t he?” 
the millowner’s son appeals to his hostess. “ What could be 
more innocent than taking half a cup of tea?” 

“Innocents,” remarks the son of the house, “ have been 
massacred before now.” 

The play ends on the same note. The millowner’s son 
and Phyllis, the young Bolshie’s sister, are the two first 
victims of mob-violence, martyrs to practical Liberalism. 
Mr. Monkhouse’s point is clear enough ; when Conservative 
and Revolutionary are at each other’s throats there is no 
longer any chance for the Liberal. 

“The Fanatics” is another play of post-war conflict. 
The effect on John, the son of another preposterous business 
man, is to make him equally discontented with office routine, 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


BEN JONSON’S CONVERSATIONS 
WITH WILLIAM DRUMMOND OF 
HAWTHORNDEN 


Edited with Introduction and Notes by R. F. 
PATTERSON, M.A., Litt.D., formerly Foundation 
Scholar of St. John’s College, and Charles Oldham 
Shakespeare Scholar, Cambridge University. Foolscap 
4to, tastefully bound in grey linen, 7s. 6d. net. 


“ For the first time we have here an adequate and complete 
edition of one of the most amusing as well as most important 
documents of Elizabethan times ... admirably edited.”— 
Saturday Review. 


A SKETCH OF RECENT SHAKE- 
SPEREAN INVESTIGATION, 
1893-1923 


By C. H. HERFORD, M.A., Litt.D., Honorary Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, University of Manchester. 
Foolscap 4to, bound in grey linen, 6s. net. 

“. . . Exactly what might be expected of Professor 
Herford; clear, most fair in its assessments, all-embracing 
but admirably proportioned, end seasoned with his ripe 
critical judgment.”—Westminster Gazette. 

* Altogether a valuable piece of scholarship.”—Outlook. 


THE “RED LETTER” POETS 


A distinctive series, convenient in form and beautifully 
printed in red and black. With portrait frontispiece. 
2s. 6d. net each. 





Robert Browning Tennyson 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning Whittier 

Keats Wordsworth 
Longfellow Matthew Arnold 
Christina Rossetti Burns 


Shelley 
THE “WALLET” LIBRARY OF 


ENGLISH PROSE 


A selection of masterpieces in belles lettres distinguished 
by convenience of size, lightness, good type, and by 
high artistic merit. With portrait frontispiece and a 
wrapper in colour. 1s, 6d. net each. 


De Quincey: Select Essays 
Lamb: Essays of Elia 
Carlyle: Select Essays 
Emerson: Select Essays 
O. W. Holmes: The Autocrat More's Utopia 

of the Breakfast-Table The I mitation of Christ. 
Bacon's Essays The Confessions of St. 

Augustine 


ANCIENT MAN IN BRITAIN 


By DONALD A. MACKENZIE, Author of ‘‘ Egyptian 
Myth and Legend,” ‘‘ Myths of Crete and Pre-Hellenic 
Europe.”’ With Foreword by G. ELLIOT SMITH, 
F.R.S. With 16 full-page plates and other illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“For years to come Mr. Mackenzie’s ‘ Ancient Man in 


Britain’ will be the standard authority on its subject.”— 
British Weekly. 


SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY 


THEIR COMMON AIMS AND METHODS. 
By P. W. WESTAWAY. Royal 8vo, rss, net. 
“As a survey of the main results of modern science it is 


admirable. Mr. Westaway is an able and lucid writer.’— 
New Statesman. 


LIFE AND ITS MAINTENANCE 


A SYMPOSIUM ON BIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF 

THE DAY. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“These essays are excellently written and full of direct 
or indirect interest to all of us.’—British Medical Journal. 


GARDEN WORK 


By WILLIAM GOOD, F.R.H.S. Price 6s. net. 

A practical manual, at once scientific and untechnical. All 
the ordinary branches of gardening are treated, and the sub- 
ject is dealt with in all its aspects, from the study of the 
soil to such associated matters as floral decoration. It contains 
aoe full-page illustrations and many smaller ones in the 
text. 

“The book is just what is 
Horticulture. 


Montaigne: Select Essays 

Dr. Johnson's Table-Talk 

Ruskin: Sesame and Lilies 
and Unto this Last 


wanted.”—Journal of 
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Broadway Hotse 


THE COLLAPSE OF 
CENTRAL EUROPE 


By K. F. NOWAK. 
Introduction by VISCOUNT HALDANE. 
The moving record of a tremendous tragedy. 15s. net. 

LA BELLE STUART, By CYRIL HUGHES HART- 
MANN, B.Litt. 12s. 6d. net. A biography of Frances 
Teresa Stuart, Duchess of Richmond, including her 
adventures amorous and political in life and society 
at the Court of Charles II. With 12 fine full-page 
illustrations. 

CHRONICLES OF A RUSSIAN FAMILY. By SERGEI 
AKSAKOV. Translated by M. C. BEVERLEY. 
Introduction by PRINCE D. S. MIRSKY. 
12s, 6d. net. ‘‘ The finest thing the Broadway Trans- 
lations have given us; for here is a translator who can 
translate, who has made the immortal love-story live 
in pure and convincing English that will make the 
young lovers as beloved as Richard Feverel.”— 
Northern Review. 

CZAR FEODOR IOANNOVITCH: a Drama by ALEXIS 
K. TOLSTOI. Translated into verse by ALFRED 
HAYES. Preface by C. NABOKOFF. 5s. net. This 
play, one of the most splendid dramas in European 
literature, is to be produced by the Moscow Art 
Theatre in London this summer. 

BYRON THE MAN. By R. L. BELLAMY, LL.D. 
5s. net. A brief vivid biography of the poet from his 
earliest days and struggles to his heroic death in 
Greece. 

A BOOK OF CHARACTERS. Compiled and translated 
by RICHARD ALDINGTON, with an Introduction 
and Notes. 12s. 6d. net. A definitive collection from 
the great character-writers, Theopiirastus, Earle, Over- 
bury, La Bruyére, and over seventy others; contain- 
ing descviptions of countless types of personages from 
inn-keepat$ to bawds, from  pedants, _ boasters, 
flatterers, to a ‘‘ she-precise hypocrite.”’ 

BLOCK-PRINTING AND BOOK-ILLUSTRATION IN 
JAPAN. By LOUISE NORTON BROWN. 84s. 
net. A folio with 43 illustrations (18 in colour), in- 
dexes of Titles and of Artists, &c. ‘*‘ The work and 
knowledge which have gone to the preparation of this 
sumptuous volume are immense, and collectors will 
hail it with delight as a boon worthy of the expecta- 
tion it had aroused.”—Saturday Review. 

ISLAMIC BOOKBINDINGS, By F.SARRE. toss. net. A 
folio with 40 plates (36 in colour). Edition limited to 
550 copies for England and America. ‘‘ Thorough- 
ness and magnificence of scale are characteristic of 
Islamic Bookbindings. The production of the book 
leaves nothing to be desired.”"—Saturday Review. 

ELEPHANTS AND ETHNOLOGISTS, By Professor 
G. ELLIOT SMITH. With 52 full-page woodcuts, 
tail-pieces, maps, &c., by A. H. GERRARD. 4to, 
1ss. net. This fascinating book reveals new 
facts as to early relations between Central America 
and Asia of the greatest importance to the history of 
civilisation . ; 

MEDICINE, MAGIC, & RELIGION. By W. H. R. 
RIVERS, F.R.S. Preface by Prof. G. ELLIOT 
SMITH. 10s. 6d. net. The first world-wide survey 
of the ways and the thought of primitive medicine-men 
and magicians; with a chapter on Medicine and 
Mind. ‘“ Always, as we read, we feel in close con- 
tact with a mind that is really thinking, really push- 
ing through to some new truth, and we are braced in 
spirit.”—WNation. 

JUDAISM AND THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY 
5s. net. Contains an /nfroduction by Dr. Cohen; The 
Apocalypses, by Prof. F. C. Burkitt; The Jews of 
Babylon, by Elkan N. Adler; The Significance of 
Pharisaism by R. Travers Herford; and Josephus, 
by H. St. John Thackeray. ‘I can recommend this 
book. Masterly expositions of the results of recent 
scholarship.”—Saturday Review. 

THREE PLAYS OF 


LUNACHARSKI 


Translated by L. A. MAGNUS, LL.B., and 
K. WALTER. 7s, 6d. net. 


‘*One might really call him, with Pirandello, one of 
the most promising of living writers anywhere in the 
world.” — Spectator. 7s. 6d. net. 
A List of Spring Books of the Broadway House will be sent 

Sree on application. 
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with his fiancée, daughter of the father’s partner, and 
with all established institutions. So, on the one hand, 
dalliance with a light-hearted and light-heeled chorus girl ; 
on the other, earnest and searching talk about free love, 
limitation of families, True Religion. Mr. Malleson’s char- 
acters are, like the author, bent on truth at whatever cost 
to themselves or anyone else. He is a propagandist, less 
single-minded, and therefore less effective, than Dr. Marie 
Stopes, but he sometimes makes a good joke. 

“The Forest” is staged alternately in Central Africa 
and the City. Mr. Galsworthy is too old a hand to go far 
astray in even the densest jungle, and one can see that he 
has been at great pains to get his local colour from the right 
palette ; still, he is, as usual, at his best among City men, 
and I welcome Barnstaple, his business-Machiavelli, as 
championing the dignity of his profession against the com- 
bined jeering onslaught of no less than nine of the other 
ten plays in this batch (the tenth is “Far above Rubies’ ). 
Barnstaple makes a fortune from the wreck of an African 
expedition, which he organizes on the heads-I-win,-tails-you- 
lose principle, yet the devotion he wins from Farrell, his 
secretary, fully equals the magnificent devotion shown by 
members of this expedition to their ideal of Imperial expan- 
sion and glory. 

Mr. Eugene O’Neill’s plots are strung to a fiddle-string 
tension ; usually the string snaps in the last act ; sometimes 
we are given a happy relaxation on the understanding that 
the author does not really believe in it himself. . ‘“ Beyond 
the Horizon” is a tale of the confusion and disaster that 
follow when brotherly love is carried to sentimental excess. 
Robert is the dreamer, Andy the practical man. They 
admire, but do not in the least understand each other. 
Andy’s girl marries Robert, then pines once more for Andy ; 
but Robert and Andy will persist in sparing each other's 
feelings until everyone is utterly ruined, body, purse, and 
spirit. 

‘Gold ” is a madhouse tale of murders done and hearts 
broken over buried treasure that is really only Brummagem 
trade stuff. Captain Bartlett, the principal, is Captain 
Ahab of “‘ Moby Dick” over again, but a weaker Ahab with 
a gnawing conscience. The moral is implicit. ' 

When among the dramatis persone of “Taffy” we come 
upon his heroine Marged described as “ about twenty-four, 
slight, almost pretty,” we are prepared to find Mr. Caradoc 
Evans in gentler mood than usual, and indeed, though hypo- 
crisy, covetousness, and uncharitableness are still rife in 
Capel Sion, we find none of the sickening cruelty the arraign- 
ment of which has hitherto been Mr. Evans’s obsession. In 
place of indignation, there is irony, verging at times on the 
broadest buffoonery, and when, after a lyrical lovemaking 
in really beautiful Welsh idiom, the Rev. Spurgeon Evans 
kicks off the dust of Capel from the religious soles of his 
preaching boots, and shows his Marged that he can dig the 
old patch-tato and mow the biggish field hay as well as 
any boy bach agricultural County Carmarthen, we are very 
thankful for the relief. : ; 

“ Punchinello” is an odd performance, a poetic marion- 
ette-show with a complex allegory. Punch’s hump is, in the 
particular sense, symbol of imaginative genius. When he has 
it deftly and painlessly amputated by one Don Mefracomb, 
a celebrated physician of Corinth, and stands up straight as 
a pine-tree, he marries, becomes an ordinary business man, 
loses all his magic, and is never himself again. In a wider 
sense, Punch and his hump stand emblem for the spirit of 
man, and perhaps the creative spirit of the Universe. The 
poetry is unrhymed, staccato, fantastic: and effective. Not 


, 


directly imitative yet not startlingly personal, as, for . 


instance, his namesake Isaac Rosenberg’s was. One notes 
occasional distant but distinct reminiscences, as from Mr. 
Aldous Huxley’s— 
‘Foals in Iceland, or was it foals in aspic? ” 
where Mr. Rosenberg’s version is— 
“Truffles, tongues of larks, 
And hearts of fawns from Iceland.” 

To me the most interesting of these plays are “Tunnel 

Trench ” and “Krishna Kumari.” Mr. Griffith’s is far 


the most unnerving account I have seen- either in prose or 
verse (with the possible exception of Mr. Sassoon’s poem on 
the same tunnel-trench in “ Counter-Attack ”) of the actual 
business of war, in the final stages of the Late Great. 


He is particularly good when he is dealing with the psycho- 
logy of the young flying officer and with the General Staff at 
its best and bloodiest. ‘Tunnel Trench” is painful enough 
to read, good acting would make it intolerable, bad acting 
perhaps even more intolerable ; so I hope I won’t have to see 
it on a stage. Mr. Griffith is not a sentimentalist for or 
against war. He makes it clear that love of battle is waning, 
and what Croce calls “the practical element” fatal to art is 
invading that kingly pursuit; but he reminds us that joy, 
love, and sensuous pleasure have their part even in modern 
warfare and are given an unearthly intensification by the 
surrounding blacknesses of grief, fear, and pain. 

“Krishna Kumari” is a play about India, and a very 
fine one. Here at Oxford it is said that the mere mention of 
India is enough to empty the smallest lecture-room in the 
University ; perhaps this attitude towards Indian thought, 
art, and history is not peculiar to Oxford. At any rate, the 
“Times” reviewer recently described this play as “ drama- 
tized from a story in Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of 
Rajasthan.” It is as though Mr. Shaw’s “Saint 
Joan” were described as dramatized from a_ story 
related by M. Anatole France or Mark Twain or 
Andrew Lang: for the heroism of Princess Krishna, 
who drank the poisoned cup to save her country 
from degradation, is as much to fhe Indian as the Maid of 
Orleans is to the Frenchman. Professor Thompson has to 
show the old Rajput moral virtues in a moment of ugly 
breakdown, but rightly does not allow his two Englishmen 
any heroic part to play. They have to stand aside and 
watch the tragedy played out, with the additional humilia- 
tion to their Western ideal of chivalry that the East India 
Company, by letting down the Rajputs, is directly to blame 
for the girl’s death. “Krishna Kumari ” is the direct anti- 
dote for a surfeit of ‘‘The Green Goddess” type of Oriental 
play, and if only on that account deserves strong support. 


Rosert GRAVES. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND ECONOMICS. 


Economics of Fatigue and Unrest. By P. SARGANT FLORENCE. 
(Allen & Unwin. 16s.) 


Durine the last ten years, a new orientation in the study of 
economic science has been clearly discernible. Economic and 
social theory had been mainly concerned with distribution or 
with various proposals for a fundamental economic reor- 
ganization of society. Consequently, little attention was paid 
to the possibility that an increase in social welfare might 
be effected along the lines of production. The question was 
still considered a technical or mechanical one. But the 
war played @ great part in opening up the whole field 
of industrial psychology. The output of munitions was of 
the greatest importance, and, for the first time, an official 
inquiry was made into the health of munition-workers, with 
the object of ascertaining the general conditions under which 
maximum output might be secured. Accordingly, economic 
research was extended from the problems of distribution to 
those of production. Whereas such work had hitherto been 
conducted only by a few individuals, like Robert Owen, Mr. 
Cadbury, Mr. Rowntree, or Dr. Abbé, the Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board was now created by the Government in 1920. 
In the same year, the National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology was founded, and the number of private investiga- 
tions into special branches of the whole study has been of 
late very rapidly increasing. 

In his preface, Dr. Florence inquires whether it is pre- 
sumptuous to claim a place for fatigue and unrest in the 
study of economics. That he should ask at all seems a 
sufficient indictment of the aridity from which much of econo- 
mic science has suffered in the past. The questions of 
working conditions are questions of organization, and this 
is a very important branch of the theory of production. 
To obtain the maximum social welfare, industrial organiza- 
tion, whether Capitalist or Socialist, must investigate both 
the problem of distributing workers among the jobs for 
which they are best fitted, and the problem of how to do 
this with a minimum of effort or pain. The questions of 
unrest and fatigue are intimately cornected with both of 
these important problems. 

Accordingly, Dr. Florence’s investigations are of great 
value, Ho analyzes industrial inefficiency from six different 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
A SURVEY IN TWELVE VOLUMES 


EACH 16s, net 


The first four books in this, the most 
important work on the Empire ever 
published, are now ready. 


THE STORY OF THE EMPIRE 
SIR CHARLES LUCAS 


THE CONSTITUTION, ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND LAWS OF THE EMPIRE 


Prof. A. BERRIEDALE KEITH 


THE RESOURCES OF THE EMPIRE, 
AND THEIR DEVELOPMENT 


EVANS LEWIN 


HEALTH PROBLEMS OF THE 
EMPIRE 
Dr. ANDREW BALFOUR and 
Dr. H. H. SCOTT 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS 





JOHN DRINKWATER 
eAN ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH 
VERSE 


“So noble an act of criticism....I am the happier for this 
anthology.” —E, B. Osborn in the MORNING POST, 
Leather 8s. 6d Cloth 6s. 





JOHN PARIS 


AUTHOR OF “KIMONO” 


SAYONARA 
3rd LARGE IMPRESSION 


“One of the foremost prophets in the new realism of the Orient.” 
—JOHN O’LONDON’S WEEKLY. 





ERNEST GOODWIN 


AUTHOR OF “DON CRISTOBAL.” 


STILETTO 


“ Most skilfully packs his pages with love and fighting, and intrigue 
and ad’venture,”—JOHN 0’ LONDON’S WEEKLY. 





EVERYBODY’S LAWN 
TENNIS BOOK 
by “ E.E.M.” 


“ He not only improves our lawn tennis but he delights us with hit 
clear, finished way of putting things.” — EVE, 10/6 nes 





W. COLLINS SONS & CO., LTD., 
48, PALL MALL. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW Books 


SIR ARCHIBALD CEIKIE, 


A LONG LIFE’S WORK: 
An Autoblography. 


By Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, O.M., K.C.B., 
F.R.S. With Photogravure Portrait. 8vo. 18s. net. 


ANATOLICA. 


By HARRY CHARLES LUKE, Assistant Governor 
of Jerusalem, author of ‘“‘ The Fringe of the East,” 
&c. With frontispiece in colour, map, and other 
Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. net. 


TURKEY, THE GREAT POWERS, AND THE 
BAGDAD RAILWAY. 


A Study in Imperialism. By EDWARD MEAD 
EARLE, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History in 
Columbia University. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Nation and The Athenzeum :—** An important contribu- 
tion towards the study of Western Imperialism in its modern 
phase.” 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE NEAR EAST 
(330 A.D. to 1922). 


By Dr. W. S. DAVIS. With Maps. 8vo. 14s. net. 


The Saturday Review:—‘ An admirable history of the 
Levant.” 

















1924 Jssue just published. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the 
World. Edited by Sir JOHN SCOTT KELTIE, 
LL.D., and M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. With Maps. 
Crown 8vo. 2os. net. 


THE IRRESISTIBLE MOVEMENT OF 
DEMOCRACY. 


By JOHN S. PENMAN, 8vo. 21s. net. 


The Glasgow Herald:—‘It is replete with information, 
historical, social and economic, and may claim to be indis- 
pensable to the political student.” 


COLLECTED WORKS OF W. B. YEATS. 


ros. 6d. net each. 








LATER POEMS. 
PLAYS IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
PLAYS AND CONTROVERSIES. 


ESSAYS, [Just Published. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF HECEL. 


A Systematic Exposition. By W. T. STACE, B.A., 
Author of ‘‘ A Critical History of Greek Philosophy.” 
8vo. 18s, net. 


“The book is an admirable and notable one.”—LORD 
HALDANE. 


PROLEGOMENA TO AN IDEALIST THEORY 
OF KNOWLEDCE. 


By NORMAN KEMP SMITH, D.Phil., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of 
Edinburgh. 8vo. 1os. 6d. net. 
The Times Literary Supplement :—‘ The many students of 
Philosophy who are familiar with Professor Kemp Smith’s 
‘Commentary on Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason’ will welcome 
this new volume in which he offers us a constructive theory 
of his own.” 








New and Cheaper Impression. 


THE MEETING OF EXTREMES IN CON- 
TEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY. 


By BERNARD BOSANQUET. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 
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angles: sickness, lost time, accidents, deficient and defective 
output, and labour ‘“‘turn-over” In each case he traces 
the effects of unrest and fatigue, and considers how far they 
can be attributed to the number of hours worked, the cycle 
of hours and rest, the type of work performed, the working 
conditions (e.g., noise, light, atmosphere, &c.), methods of 
payment, employment policies, and the general level of 
wages and living conditions. The method adopted is largely 
statistical, and by means of a great deal of material, which 
Dr. Florence has analyzed or personally collected, he has 
endeavoured to compute the average and minimum loss of 
output in each case, and so to form some idea of avoidable 
loss. Whether the data presented are sufficient to give more 
than a very approximate answer to so immense an inquiry 
is doubtful. It is unlikely that adequate information would 
ever be forthcoming for a really precise result, and perhaps 
the book suffers a little from excess of material, which ren- 
ders the main issues occasionally rather vague. Criticism, 
however, is beside the point. There is so much in Dr. 
Florence’s work which is of the greatest value that not only 
should it be read by everyone connected with practical indus 
trial concerns, but economic science itself should receive 
from it a strong impetus in a new and original direction. 


Aan DANE. 


SOME CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


The Kingdom of God in the Apostolic Writings. By ALEX. 
MACINNES, M.A. (Clarke. 6s ) 


The Christian’s God. By WILLIAM Burton, D.D. (Clarke. 
5s.) 

Sidelights on Religion. By J. Briertry, B.A. (Clarke. 
3s. 6d.) 


The Christ of the Gospels. By CANON Rosinson, D,D. 
(Student Christian Movement. 4s. 6d.) j 


Modern Religious Cults and Movements. 
Atkins, D.D. (Allen & Unwin. 10s. 64d.) 


By G. GLENN 


Ir is probable that the subjects whica produce the largest 
output of printed matter in this country are Fiction and 
Religion. In each case this exceptional output necessitates 
an exceptional mixture of quality. We have a few good 
novels, and many indifferent or worthless ones ; a few impor- 
tant theological works, and many of which the most that can 
be said is that they are well-intentioned and may be edify- 
ing. To suggest that some of the books on our list fall 
under the latter head is not to question their value on their 
own ground. A great Oxford teacher reminds us that “ in the 
ministry of the Gospel, even when assuming forms repulsive 
to persons of education, no doubt the good is greater than the 
error or harm.’’ How much more will this be so when the 
writers in question are men of repute in their respective 
Churches; and, in some cases, of sufficient attainments to 
entitle them to a hearing from a larger world! 

Mr. Macinnes’s “Kingdom of God in the Apostolic 
Writings’ belongs to the class of Predicabilia, and, if it 
possesses the qualities of the pulpit, is not free from its 
defects. ‘‘The Church should lead, not follow public 
opinion.” Heaven help public opinion if it did! ‘‘ Here 
are two swords”; let her confine herself to the spiritual, 
and we shall live in peace. Again, “the Churches have been 
too Laodicean, with the result that the people will not 
take the trouble to attend public worship.” The Principal 
of a Theological College diagnoses the situation differently. 
‘‘The cause of the declining influence of the Church is” 
(he says) “ the declining quality of the clergy. No one wishes 
to emphasize this ; yet no one can fail to observe it. Intel- 
lectually and socially, and that means personally, the 
clergy are losing weight with the nation.” Mr. Macinnes 
tells us that “scholarship has confirmed” the view of the 
Free Churches as to the Church, the Ministry, and the 
Sacraments. Perhaps. But he is less ready to accept the 
verdict of scholarship in more important matters—the 
Synoptic Problem, the Fourth Gospel, and the Vor-Geschichte 
of the First and Third. Scholarship rejects a divided alle- 
giance: we must trust her “ not at all, or all in all.” 

The author of “The Christian’s God” informs us that 
“his pen is not in bondage to ecclesiastical fetters,” and 
that ‘‘ the title of his book is not without significance. It is 
antithetical to the phrase, ‘The Churchman’s God,’” Here 


is the Rose of Sharon, set in prickles! Let us rejoice that 
Dr. Burton’s atmosphere is, as it certainly is, “neither 
frostily academic nor stuffily clerical,” and reflect that it 
might have been even less urbane. He has, no doubt by 
an effort, restrained himself from opposing to the State 
Church Deity the Baptist’s or the Congregationalist’s, or, 
in general, the Dissenter’s God. This controversial temper 
vitiates the book. Purgatory (we read) “is unquestionably 
an ecclesiastical invention.” Possibly: but its connection 
with the matter in hand is not obvious. Again, when the 
author pronounces that the belief in the alleviation of its 
sufferings by prayer ‘is more than presumptuous; it is 
preposterous”; that “there are direct and categorical 
declarations of the deity of Christ in the New Testament” ; 
and that the conception of the Virgin Birth “is to be dis- 
counted ’—like a bill of exchange: the reader will remember 
that these statements are probably disputable, certainly 
disputed, and obviously irrelevant. Queen Elizabeth inter- 
rupted a too discursive preacher by bidding him “ stick to 
his text.” 

In Mr. Brierley’s “ Sidelights on Religion” we reach a 
serener air. The works of this vigorous and genuinely 
religious writer represent the Free Churches at their best. 
The section on “The Church” is a good example of his 
method of approach to his subject :— 

“The main trend of the thought and action of the 

Church after its first stage was back to tribalism, and that 
in a crude form. The old magic comes back. People are 
saved by ceremonies, and the mystery-man who presides over 
them is supreme. It is curious to notice the confusion into 
which the tribal idea, combined with an intense spiritual 
consciousness, threw the great mind of Augustine. Reading 
him in his different moods is like watching two railway trains 
rushing on the same line in opposite directions, and won- 
dering which, if either, will survive the crash.” 

Canon Robinson's “Christ of the Gospels’’ is the work 
of a conservative scholar and is conceived on conservative 
lines. Its frequent references to Anglican divines will com- 
mend it to Anglican readers. To borrow Dr. Sanday’s phrase, 
the writer “ dabbles in fundamentals,” but is careful to keep 
within reach of shore. 

‘Modern Religious Cults and Movements” is an Ameri- 
can, a very American, work. Of its eleven chapters four 
are devoted to Christian Science; one to Faith Healing at 
large; one to ‘New Thought’’—a term which, the author 
confesses, ‘‘ is difficult to define”; one to Spiritualism, and 
one to certain minor, or Borderland, Cults—of which “ an 
examination of the Church advertisement pages in the news- 
papers of New York, Detroit, Chicago, and San Francisco 
reveals the extent and variety.” Dr. Fort Newton describes 
their representatives as ‘‘ bootleggers in religion”; and the 
subjects on which they discourse—which include “The 
Opulent Consciousness,” ‘‘The Voiceless Code of the 
Cosmos,” and ‘“ The Godlikeness of Divine Metaphysics in 
Business ”"—give a certain colour to the phrase. The Eng- 
lish reader will not take this exuberance of Transatlantic 
piety too seriously. Four varieties of religion, it is said, are 
recognized in the British Army—Church of England, Roman 
Catholic, Presbyterian, and Fancy Religions. In America, 
it seems, the fourth has run considerably to seed. 


A. F. 


JUDAISM AND PHARISAISM. 


Ideas of God in Israel. By Epwarp Pacr, D.D, (Allen & 
Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

Judaism and the Beginnings of Christianity : Lectures. 
(Routledge. 5s.) 

Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels. Second Series. By 
ISRAEL ABRAHAMS. (Cambridge University Press. 10s.) 
Some Permanent Values of Judaism: Four Lectures. By 
ISRAEL ABRAHAMS, (Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.) 


TueEse books throw two irreconcilable views concerning 
Israel’s place and mission in history into instructive con- 
trast. On the one hand, Dr. Pace’s well-arranged work 
represents what may be called the traditional Christian 
view, and traces the gradual self-revelation of God in Israel 
from the first animistic stages of Syrian religious life to the 
full and final revelation through Jesus Christ. Seen through 
Dr. Pace’s eyes, Jewish history is merely a working up to 
this culminating event. The other three books are written 
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GOSSIP OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


by John Beresford. With four Portraits. 


Second Impression. 8s, 6d. net. 
“Out of many a learned history of the period, which 
Mr. Beresford so charmingly peoples, we have learnt far less 


than from these 200 companionable pages.”—Times Literary 
Supplement. 
“ Extraordinarily entertaining.”—The Nation and Athenxum. 
The true touch of the literary historian.”’—Illustrated London 
ews. 
“A new way of writing history and a very fascinating one.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


“For all who desire an enchanted hour.”—T.P.’s and Cassell’s 
Weekly. 


“Gossip ... with a sharp literary seasoning.”—The Scotsman. 
“A charming volume. ... The gleanings of a scholar.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 


POEMS OF CHARLES 
COTTON, 1630-1687 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes by John 


Beresford. With two illustrations. 15s. net. 


“So all the more thanks are due to Mr. Beresford for this 
pious, scholarly, and admirably produced resurrection, from the 
original sole and single 1689 edition, of his collateral ancestor’s 
poems.”—GEORGE SAINTSBURY in The Nation and Atheneum. 

“The book is beautifully produced, and Mr. Beresford has 
done his part extremely well.”—J. C. Squirg in The Observer. 


A SONG TO DAVID 


With other Poems. By Christopher Smart. 
Chosen with Biographical and Critical Preface and 
Notes by Edmund Blunden. With portrait. 6s, net. 


“Mr. Edmund Blunden deserves our thanks for the careful 
way in which he has made available the best work of a very 
odd genius.”—EDMUND Gossg in The Sunday Times. 


ANTON CHEHOV 


A Critical Study by William Gerhardi. 7s. 6d. net. 


“He is an admirable interpreter and an indispensable guide 
to the true understanding of Chehov.’’—S, P. B. Mais in The 
Daily Graphic. 


R. COBDEN-SANDERSON, 
17, THAVIES INN, HOLBORN, E.C. 1. 

















Lippincott Books 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF OUTDOOR 
FLOWERS 
By RICHARDSON WRIGHT (Editor of ‘‘ House 
and Garden ”’). With 11 Illustrations in Colour, 
163 in Doubletone and 4 plans. 358. net. 
A pageantry of bloom--a magnificently illustrated, in- 
structive guide to all those who plan or supervise their 


own planting. The most comprehensive work on ‘the 
subject. 


SUMMER GHOSTS AND WINTER 
TOPICS 
By FELIX E. SCHELLING. gs. net. 
Delightfully informal as Lamb, independent as ‘‘ The 
New Republic” are Dr. Schelling’s entertaining essays on 
Summer Ghosts, &c. 


PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


(Its principles and practice) 

By PAUL L. ANDERSON, E.E. 

Second Revised Edition, with 25 Illustrations and 

35 Diagrams, 8vo. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

““The book will be a most valuable guide to those wish- 

ing to take advantage in their pictorial work of processes 
which deserve to be much more widely used.”—British 
Journal of Photography. 


HOW TO DEBATE 
By ROBERT WESTON BABCOCK and JOHN 
H. POWELL, Jun. 8s. 6d. net. 
This book has been the outgrowth of years of practical 
teaching of the subject and is presented in a lively, in- 
—™ manner, setting forth the principles and art of 
ebate. 


HOW TO USE YOUR MIND 
By HARRY D. KITSON, Ph.D. 6s. net. 
Explains : 

How to take notes properly. 

How to memorise readily. 

How to concentrate easily. 

How to reason logically, and 

How to express with facility. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT Company, 
16, JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


























“ An Epoch-Making Discovery.” 


CONSTRUCTIVE 
CONSCIOUS CONTROL 


OF THE . 


INDIVIDUAL 


By F. MATTHIAS ALEXANDER 


Author of ‘‘Man’s Supreme Inheritance.” 





With an Introduction by 
PROFESSOR JOHN DEWEY, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Crown 8vo, 


Man has a genius for defeating his own ends. A sleepless 
night is but one of the many object-lessons in this truth; 
and at every turn our Sub-Conscious Self gets the better 
of our Will. Mr, Alexander’s practical remedy for this 
innate ‘perversity, a remedy which has already been 
acclaimed by the scientific world and bids fair to put 
mankind on a new footing, lies not in blind faith nor in 
the childish formule of Auto-Suggestion, but in the 
resumption of the Conscious Control of all our activities, 


His book will hit thinking people like a blow. But comfort 
and remedy are close at hand; and there is not a man or 
woman among us who can afford to. neglect his discovery 
and the opportunities of betterment which it offers, 


“An amazing book. . . . If all that Mr. Alexander says is true, 
the only remaining salvation is to goto him to be taught.”— 
Yorkshire Post, 


10s. 6d. net 








METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 














NEW AND RECENT VOLUMES 


MEMOIRS OF MISSIONARY PRIESTS 
and other Catholics who suffered death in England on 
religious accounts from 1577 to 1684. By Richard 
Challoner, D.D., V.A. New edition, revised and 
corrected by John Hungerford Pollen, S.J. Demy 8vo. 
642 pages, cloth. 12/6 


THE SUMMA CONTRA GENTILES OF 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


Translated into English by the Dominican Fathers. 
Uniform with the Summa Theologica. In four 
volumes, corresponding to the four books of the Latin 
original. Volumes 1 and 2 now ready. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 12/- each. 


MARY ELIZABETH TOWNELEY : 
A MEMOIR 


A life-story of Sister Marie des Saints Anges, some- 
time Provincial of the English Province of the Sisters 
of Notre Dame of Namur, and the Foundress of the 
Novitiate House at Ashdown Park, Sussex. With two 
coloured plates and 51 other illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
xii +384 pp., cloth. 16/- 


ON MIRACLES AND OTHER MATTERS 


By Sir Bertram Windle, F.R.S., &. A new series 
of essays on divers subjects by this famous scientist. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, . 





CHRISTIAN MONISM 


Meditations on Christian Truths in the Language of 
Modern Thought. By Eric Wasmann, 8.J. Authorised 
Translation with an introduction by the Rev. J. 
Spencer Jones. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4/- 








BURNS OATES AND WASHBOURNE LIMITED 


28 ORCHARD STREET 8-10 PATERNOSTER ROW 
Ww.1 LONDON E.C.4 
And at Manchester, Birmingham and Glasgew. 
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from the Jewish point of view, which naturally sees the final 
and most individual form of Jewish religious self-expression 
in that system of Rabbinical Judaism which not only began 
to be perfected some time after Christ’s death, but has always 
remained separated from Christianity by a profound differ- 
ence of metaphysical outlook. 

The volume published by Messrs. Routledge (which may 
profitably be studied in connection with Dr. Abrahams’ more 
learned but highly entertaining work cn Pharisaism) is a 
collection of lectures delivered before the Jews’ College by 
lecturers both Jewish and non-Jewish, and is quite excellent 
reading. Its range of subjects is fairly wide, but what it 
chiefly drives into our minds is the huge extension of the 
diaspora in the time of Christ (there were over a million Jews 
in Egypt alone in the first century), and the prevalence 
of a religion in that diaspora, the religion of the synagogue, 
which was severing itself more and more from the Temple 
cult. We can thus understand that the annihilation of the 
Jewish State in Palestine left the great Jewish world upon 
the whole unaffected, and that the destruction of the Temple 
had no real influence on the continuity of Israel’s religious 
life. On the contrary, from the religious point of view the 
latter event was a blessing in disguise—in so far as it 
eliminated from Judaism the last traces of primitive magic 
and animism. The sacrifices at Jerusalem can hardly have 
been regarded by the intelligent Jew of the first century 
as anything more than a pious ceremony, but in the minds of 
simpler people the idea that sacrifice itself had direct propi- 
tiatory power seems to have been very much alive. 

The religion which had divorced itself from the Temple 
cult, and which survived in Rabbinic Judaism, was really 
the work of the Pharisees. It may be described as a religion 
of practical righteousness. God had given in the Torah, or 
“Teaching,” an intermediary between Himself and Man. 
He had in the Torah manifested His Divine will, and in the 
correct interpretation of that will, and in loving obedience 
to it when interpreted, lay Man’s true service. 

It should be carefully noted that not only performance, 
but also knowledge of what to perform, are exacted with 
equal persistence in the Pharisee doctrine. Mere pious inten- 
tion, though such intention must, the Pharisees held, be 
behind the act, would not suffice. The pious endeavour 
could not bear good fruit except under the guidance of Beth 
Hamidrash, the house of learning. Rabbinical aphorisms 
enjoining diligent study of the Torah begin to abound during 
the Pharisaic period : ‘‘ Let thy house be a meeting house for 
the wise, sit amidst the dust of their feet and drink their 
words with thirst”; ‘“ Whoso engages in much gossip with 
women brings evil upon himself and neglects his study of 
the Torah”; ‘‘ Provide thyself with a teacher”; ‘“‘ He who 
does not increase his knowledge decreases it.” Without 
Torah study true righteousness could not be attained. 

The weakness of Pharisaic Judaism is commonly held to 
nave been its formalism, but that criticism probably misses 
the point. Formalism doubtlessly existed, as it comes to 
exist in any religion at a certain stage. It was, however, 
not formalism, but intellectualism that was the real fault, 
the habit of submitting every act to a learned test, or at 
least approving its conformity to an elaborate code, before 
committing it. This typically Pharisaic trait certainly 
limited Jewish expansion. The Rabbis complained bitterly 
that Pagan proselytes to Judaism wandered all too easily 
into the Christian camp, but the reason seems to have been 
that Christianity offered to assuage the thirst for righteous- 
ness, which had brought such men within the Jewish fold, on 
terms that exacted a considerably lesser degree, if not of 
moral, then at any rate of intellectual effort. 

The Pharisees appear to have endeavoured to correct 
the excessive complexity of their code of active conduct by 
keeping prayer as simple and spontaneous as possible. In 
no case was written matter used during public worship, and 
prayer-books did not appear until the seventh century. 
Indeed, the fine art of prayer seems to have been cultivated 
to a high degree by them, as many exquisite utterances 
testify : ‘“The‘gate of tears is never shut” ; ‘“‘ Prayer is heart 
service; it lays tue heart of man upon the altar of God. 
No man prays acceptably unless he makes his heart flesh ” ; 
‘God wants the heart”; ‘If thou art unable to frame 
words, let thy heart meditate in silence.” These are but a 
few of the gems collected by Dr. Abrahams in the chapter 
devoted to this subject. 


The other work of Dr. Abrahams referred to at the head 
of this article contains some original thought and much 
graceful writing. The book consists of a series of four 
lectures delivered before the Jewish Institution in New York, 
the subject being the Permanent Values of Primitive Ideas, 
of Apocalypse, of Philo, and of the Talmud. The first lec- 
ture, in which the writer traces the primitive conceptions of 
the Deity, which remain in sublimated form in modern 
religious experience, is probably the most valuable. Judaism, 
Dr. Abrahams holds, is richer, better, and more human 
“because, while it has long passed out of anything like 
a primitive stage, primitive stages are still active in it.” 
We could, for instance, formulate a purely ethical, more 
absolutely philosophical, monotheism than that of Israel, 
“but it would be a monotheism of the head not of the heart, 
of theory and not of experience. . .. If Judaism had not 
gone through the stages in which God was conceived 
anthropomorphically, we could not commune with Him as 
we do now.” 

J. L. BenveEnistTI. 


ART BOOKS. 


The Modern Woodcut. By Hersert Furst. (Lane. £2 2s.) 

Woodcuts and Some Words. By Epwarp Gorpon Crala. 
{Dent. 10s. 6d.) 

The Art of Hesketh Hubbard. 
:The Morland Press.) 

The Etchings of Anders Zorn. 
(William Jackson. 18s.) 


“Tue Moprern Woopcur”’ is a large and very comprehen- 
sive work, containing a vast deal of information, not only 
on the modern woodcut, but on woodcuts of all ages and all 
nations. Mr. Furst traces the evolution of the woodcut from 
the earliest example at present known—a Chinese woodcut 
of the ninth century, of which an illustration is given— 
through the medieval European examples of the fifteenth 
century and Albrecht Direr down to the present day. For 
this purpose he reproduces full pages of early printing, 
German and Italian, and many examples of Direr’s work, 
besides several illustrations in colour. Between the fifteenth 
and the nineteenth century he leaves an almost complete 
blank, punctuated only by one or two rather mediocre Italian 
artists, until the charming work of Bewick at the end of 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries, 
and, shortly after, the work of Blake. Of woodcuts made 
since 1890 there are innumerable reproductions. Mr. Furst 
is almost too catholic in his method of choice: perhaps the 
best way to be really representative of the products of an 
age is to give examples of the bad as well as of the good, of 
the dull as well as of the amusing or beautiful. But naturally, 
as in all branches of art, a far greater amount of bad than 
good is produced, and the result is that this is a book of 
reference rather than one of pure entertainment. Several 
of the modern artists use their medium in a restrained and 
delightful fashion; among these might be named Galanis, 
Derain, Morin-Jean, and among the English artists, Paul 
and John Nash. Many fall into the obvious temptation of 
cheap melodramatic effectiveness. Mr. Furst’s book also 
contains chapters on the history of the woodcut, on design 
in woodcuts, and the different methods of treatment, and at 
the end there is an appendix on the “ practice of xylography,” 
by Mr, W. Thomas Smith, demonstrator in wood engraving 
at the Slade School. 

Mr. Gordon Craig, in his ‘‘ Woodcuts and Some Words,” 
takes up the rather irritating attitude of the misunderstood 
and disappointed genius. No doubt he has some excuse for 
this, but it hardly conduces to the pleasure of the reader, 
whose interest throughout the book is taken for granted 
rather than encouraged. Even the title seems to suggest 
a slightly superior self-satisfaction. The woodcuts repro- 
duced date from 1898 to 1921. Some of the earlier ones are 
strongly reminiscent of Beardsley, though they have not 
that delicacy of line which redeems Beardsley’s drawings. 
Many of Mr. Craig’s woodcuts are simply stage designs, for 
which, as he says, he found this medium convenient, and in 
these cases it is the stage designs which are interesting 
rather than the woodcuts. Almost all, even those which are 
not stage designs, have a certain theatrical artificiality about 
them ; they are not spontaneous, but have the self-conscious- 


By HALDANE MACFALL, 


By ERNEST M. LANG. 
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RIDER’S NEW LIST 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE 
ROSY CROSS. 


By ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE, Author of ‘*A New 
Encyclopedia of Freemasonry,” etc. Large Demy 8vo, 672 
pp. Specially designed birding in crimson cloth, gilt, with 
sixteen full-page plates, 30s, net. 

For this, his latest work, Mr. Waite has had the advantage 
of access to several important MSS. and other rare sources of 
information which have furnished certain clues to the first 
beginnings and subsequent ramifications of this mysterious 
Occult Society. No such comprehensive and exhaustive work 


on the Brothers of the Rosy Cross has ever before been given 
to the world. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE PROBLEM OF ATLANTIS. 


By LEWIS SPENCE. Demy §8vo, cloth illustrated. 
10s 6d net. 

A detailed study of the accumulated evidence for the 
existence of the lost Continent of Atlantis from various 
sources. 

““A very interesting book.”—Saturday Review. 

“* Mr. Spence has made a stronger case for the probability 
of such a lost Continent thun we have hitherto met with.”— 
Eastern Daily Press. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE BUDDHA AND HIS DOCTRINE. 


By C. T. STRAUSS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s, 6d, net. 

“If any equally adequate and at the same time concise 
account of the real doctrines of Buddhism has appeared in 
the English language, we are not aware of it.’—The New 
Statesman, 





Write for Rider’s Complete Catalogue of Works on Occult 
Philosophy, Freemasonry, Symbolism, &c. 


WILLIAM RIDER & SON, LTD., 


8, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 





























Now Ready at all Booksellers, Nos. I.-Ill. of 


The Wayland-Dietrich Saga 


“THE SAGA OF DIETRICH OF 


BERN AND HIS COMPANIONS,” 


Preceded by that of WaYLAND-SMITH: Their Deeds 
in the 14th and 15th Centuries, A.D., as told from the 
roth to the 13th Centuries. Collected, set in order, 
and retold in Verse in the 20th Century, by 
KATHERINE M. BUCK. 


With Illustrations by ELIZABETH GOODMAN. 
CONTENTS: 
Prelude. 
PART I. 
The Song of Wayland. 
Book I. Nernaguest and Sigurd. 
Book II. Wayland, Egil, and Finn. 


Book III. Hengest, including the Tale of 
Maximus. 


PART II. 
The Song of Dietrich. 


To be published monthly in Shilling and Three Shilling 
Numbers. Foolscap 410. 


A wonderful story telling of grim adventures and quiet resting 
places —of the love and hate of man and woman— of the passion 
and pride of life—of the joy and terror of death in the days 
when the world was young. . 


London: A. H. MAYHEW, 
56, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 

















HEINEMANN’S 


List of New and Forthcoming Books 


RECENT PROSE 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. 6/- net. 


Mr. Masefield has himself selected the prose pieces 
which appear in this volume. 


By the author of “ Legend.” 


WANDERING STARS 


By CLEMENCE DANE. 6/- net. 


‘* Beautiful with the kind of beauty she has given us 
before—for instance, in Legend.”—Time & Tide. 


The new Public School story. 


LIFTING MIST 


By AUSTIN HARRISON. 7/6 net. 
Are Public Schools Monastic?—is the question raised 
in this challenging book. 


The successor to “ The Human Boy.” 


A HUMAN BOY'S DIARY 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 6/- net. 


The humour that has made ‘‘ The Human Boy ” 
famous runs through this new Diary. 


“* Who is the comic genius who wrote it” ?—STar 


AUGUSTUS CARP, Esq. 


Being the Autobiography of a Really Good Man. 
By HIMSELF. Illustrated. 7/6 net. 


cA fine tale thrillingly told. 


ORDEAL 


By DALE COLLINS. 7/6 net. 
‘* A sea story of breathless interest.”—Morning Post. 


A New Edition already printing. 


My CRICKET MEMORIES 
By JACK HOBBS. Illustrated. 6/- net. 
“ The ripe fruit of his | genius.” J. C. Squire 


LAST ESSAYS 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. 
New Impression. 8/6 net. 


The Science of Happiness. 
THE TECHNIQUE OF LIVING 
By HAROLD DEARDEN. New Impression. 6/- net. 


A new book appearing next week. 


C 


An Autobiography in the form of a Novel. 
By MAURICE BARING. 15/- net. 


20 & 21, BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2 
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ness of the amateur, although generally their technique is 
on a high level of accomplishment. The ‘ Words” are mostly 
personal reminiscences, theatrical and otherwise, and there 
is a chapter on the technique of woodcutting. 

It is almost impossible from the book on “The Art of 
Hesketh Hubbard ” to get a proper idea of what the original 
pictures were like: one can only hope they are not as 
devoid of interest as they appear. Most of the plates are 
reproductions of etchings and oil-paintings, but from a 
casual glance it is impossible to tell which are which, as the 
technique in both cases seems to be identical. It is partly, 
no doubt, owing to the great reduction in size; it is diffi- 
cult to get any idea of an oil-painting of twenty by ten inches 
in a reproduction of four by two, and some of the etchings, 
owing to bad reproduction, have much more the appearance 
of pastels. Mr, Hubbard is a lover of picturesque subjects, 
which he treats in a fittingly romantic manner. 

Anders Zorn, who died only four years ago, was an 
artist of wide accomplishment, sculptor, painter, and etcher, 
and it is probably for his etchings that he is best known. In 
this book there are over a hundred of them reproduced, and 
the most striking quality about them is the extreme com- 
petence of the artist, who seems to be so easily “at home” 
in his medium that he turns out etchings in much too facile a 
manner, so that some of them show signs of carelessness. For 
instance, in some of the portraits he has worked on the head 
of the sitter with minute care, while the rest of the picture 
is dashed in with a much too easy effectiveness. He was 
evidently much influenced by Rembrandt: he favours the 
strong contrast of blackness and high light, the light striking 
a face dramatically from an unexpected angle. There are 
some, however, especially in his studies of the nude, in which 
he seems really to have been sensitive to form and to have 
taken more care and interest in working out the design. 


Anous Davipson. 





NOVELS IN BRIEF 


The Perilous Lovers. By JoHN OXENHAM. (Fisher Unwin. 
8. ) 


Nudity and romance are usually associated with the 
South Seas, and a pleasing, if pernicious, belief in the purity 
of simple love, but the Eden of this idyll, the Island of Sark 
in the time of the Queen of Navarre and the religious wars, 
though beautiful and uninhabited, is overshadowed by the 
Tree of Good and Evil. The young, beautiful Claire is cast 
on the lonely island, clad only in her golden tresses, by her 
wicked spouse Rigaud of Moidrey, who is jealous of her 
friendship with Gui de Montméri, a youth of Scotch descent. 
Clad in fern fronds, she lives on fruit and rabbits until the 
startling arrival of Gui attired in seaweed. He, too, has 
been flung upon the island by Rigaud, in order that, by 
sinning, the lovers may lose their immortal souls. Such an 
action on the part of a jealous and atheistic husband may 
well seem strange, but Mr. Oxenham is only concerned with 
the brave and successful battle of these young people, who 
are members of the reformed faith, against the flesh and the 
devil, and he does not find it sinful that they should thirst 
for the death of Rigaud. After their escape, Gui forces 
Rigaud into a duel and kills him. So the moral problem 
is solved and they take each other in lawful marriage. 


os - 
Graven Image. By MARGARET WIDDEMER. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 


America, for all its appearance of modernity, has re- 
tained in its hustling civilization habits of thought that the 
old-world has long , Pea it would be impossible, for 
instance, to imagine a novel dealing with English families 
as “Graven Image’’ deals with the American families of 
Gaylord and Western. Judsom Gaylord and Francis Western, 
brothers-in-law, had been in some unexplained field of mis- 
sionary work in the Near East. The hour of martyrdom 
came. Western gave his life, but Gaylord escaped by selling 
those he came to save, and explained his escape by idunied 
his dead friend as the traitor. The graven image Gaylord 
brings home with him as a lying witness is used as a symbol 
of his and his family’s self-righteousness as opposed to the 
wholesome self-respect of Francis Western’s wife and 
children. The story is concerned more with character 
than with plot, and is told with a simplicity that at first 


seems childish, but is really as subtle as it is effective in its 
castigation of a religion that fosters spiritual pride, 
hypocrisy, and cruelty as if they were Christian virtues. 


* * * 


Some Do Not. By Forp Mapox Forp. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 

In the first half of this remarkable novel, Mr. Ford 
constructs for us an England that Englishmen generally will 
have some difficulty in recognizing; a strange, erotic land 
inhabited principally by sexual monomaniacs. This country 
and people—the time is the year previous to the war and 
the early days of the war itseli—are made astonishingly 
real to reader, so that when the preliminaries are over, 
the strange scenery set, the sex-saturated atmosphere created, 
and Mr. Ford’s wonderfully realistic marionettes get into 
their stride, the passionate drama that results is con- 
tinuously enthralling. It is really a triumph of mind over 
matter. The mind is always there, acutely observing even 
when most grotesquely misunderstanding ; a distinguished 
mind that moulds everything to its will. If the resulting 


* imbroglio is like nothing that ever was on land or sea, it 


nevertheless satisfies, for given its premises its argument is 
almost flawless. Mr. Ford’s besetting weaknesses—they are 
faults of his qualities—are the emphasis he puts upon trifles 
and a passion for imparting information. 


* * * 
Ghosts i, Daylight. By Ou1verR ONIons. (Chapman & Hall. 
7s. 6d.) 


Ghosts which are fortunate enough to survive cock-crow 
presumably assume, like the moon, a delicate and less dismal 
appearance; yet the title and spectral cover of this book 
scarcely do justice to the author’s sensitive intuitions. Only 
one story deals with an apparition of the older kind. ‘“ The 
Ascending Dream ’’ and “ The Dear Dryad”’ are a parallel 
series of episodes in ancient and modern periods, but 
although the author is much too sincere to use the idea of 
reincarnation beloved by some idealistic lady novelists, the 
framework is too obvious to please a careful taste. “ Honey 
in the Wall,” the story of a merry party of young people in 
an old mortgaged manor, has an extraordinary subtle atmo- 
sphere, as elaborate as that in Henry James's last book, and 
an amazing intensity of suggested emotion in its main 
character. “The Real People” is a delightful fantasy, a 
variation on a theme used by Pirandello, the story of a 
popular novelist whose heroine insisted on having her own 
way. The silk is spun a little too fine to be quite satisfying, 
but the apt graceful phrases are a pleasure in themselves 


* * * 
Quinney's, Adventures. By Horace A. VACHELL. (Murray, 
7s. 6d.) 


No author nowadays makes the mistake of killing off his 
best characters as Sir Conan Doyle did with Sherlock Holmes 
and so increasing the difficulties of resurrection. Quinney is 
still delightful and human, but there is more action in these 
stories than play of character. A Buddha with evil 
mysterious influence, a Spanish chair that moves of its own 
accord and casts those who sit upon it into an immediate 
horrible trance, a Chinaman sent to England to revenge 
the loss of a small blue idol, Ming vases, and smart detective 
work—in these none of the conventions of the magazine 
story are offended. “Castle Kilraine,’’ however, is a long 
story of different calibre, in which Quinney undertakes to 
save the heirlooms of an Irish landlord during the recent 
internecine strife. Mr. Vachell spoils a good adventure by 
endeavouring to solve the Irish question on die-hard prin- 
ciples; the atmosphere is lurid and scarcely relieved by 
the introduction of music-hall brogue and of a pig into 
the drawing-room. 

* * « 


Children of the Age. By Knut Hamsun. (Gyldendal. 7s. 6d.) 


The subtle comedy of this social study will appeal less 
to the English reader, unacquainted with Norwegian con- 
ditions during the last century, than the primitive strength 
of “Growth of the Soil,’”’ or even the queer humour of 
“ Hunger,” and the point of much of the satire on official- 
dom, for instance, will be lost. The story has something of 
the apparent inconsequence that Hamsun admired in Russian 
literature. Lieutenant Holmsen is an impressive study of 
a dying type, the lord of an impoverished state, keeping 
to feudal customs in a time of change, unhappy in marital 
relations, taciturn in his pride; the contrast is Holmengraa, 
a peasant who has acquired wealth abroad, and, with that 
compelling Norwegian instinct for the land, 1eturns, acquires 
much of Holmsen’s estate and river, and introduces modern 
mills and shipping, yet despite power and wealth, retains 
characteristics of the serf. The irony of the characterization 
is so quiet that it is almost lost on us, but for a grim joke 
of fate, at the conclusion. 
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ultimately depends on “the instinctive horror’’ of 
blacks, an instinct I do not happen to share. Perhaps 
it is a pity that a nation with such a violent colour 
feeling should be in control of a tropical empire. The 
play has been a tremendous success in America, and 
is likely to be equally successful here. At any rate 
it may be a useful antidote to those suffering from a 
debauch of imperial thinking as a result of a visit to 
Wembley. 

it would be foolish to waste many words upon the 
plot of “Toni’’ at the Shaftesbury Theatre. It 
belongs to the worst species of outworn musical comedy 
plots—namely, that which, coming into fashion at the 
publication of “The Prisoner of Zerda,’’ revolves 
around unfortunate princesses whose lives and thrones 
are threatened by grasping relatives, and who are 
eventually rescued and married by valiant Englishmen. 
In such a play our only hope lies in the actors. Is their 
ingenuity suflicient to make us forget what they have 
to say or sing? In “Toni’’ this is scarcely the case. 
With the exception of Jack Buchanan, and, occasion- 
ally, Veronica Brady, they aredisappointing. And most 
disappointing of all is June. When June appeared in 
the West End about two years ago, many hearts were 
captured ; she was very young, she was very pretty, she 
had the makings of a good dancer, she had a charming 
little voice. But she had a long way to go. And how 
far has she gone in the last two years? June has made 
no progress; her dancing has lost much of its early 
elasticity, and she has not learnt the rudiments of 
acting. Instead, she is content to rely upon her charms, 
which she exploits rather self-consciously, and a number 
of annoying mannerisms. Let her remember that 
youth, like May and June, “ hath all too short a date.”’ 


The courageous attempt of the Old Vic in producing 
Dame Ethel Smyth’s ‘‘ Féte Galante ’’ deserves every 
encouragement. The performance was if anything too 
conscientious, and the total impression was of something 
laboured and yet not finished. No doubt a greater 
familiarity with the work will give a security and light- 
ness which are really essential to its enjoyment. Mr. 
Hubert Hine’s setting is agreeable and appropriate, but 
the costumes were not very happy, and the stage often 
looked overcrowded. In ‘‘ The Boatswain’s Mate,” 
which was performed after ‘‘ Féte Galante,’’ the Old 
Vic company and orchestra are obviously more at home. 
It is, in any case, easier to make effective than the more 
solemn work, and with the enthusiasm of the Old Vic 
audience to add to the impetus it went with a swing. 
Both the men, Mr. Robert Curtis as Harry Benn and 
Mr. Sumner Austin as Ned Travers, sang and acted well, 
and the chorus of tipsy Agricultural Labourers was 
delightful. 


To give a Bach concert every day for six days in a 
week is a tour de farce for which probably only Mr. 
Harold Samuel has the necessary memory, nerves, and 
strength. It used to be considered rather a triumph to 
go through the Goldberg Variations without the book, 
but Mr. Samuel throws them in as a mere fraction of his 
wonderful performance. But this is a very material view 
of his art, for it is no exaggeration to say that Mr. 
Samuel is a really great player of Bach. He is dignified 
without being pompous, intellectual without being cold, 
and, while never condescending to tricks, displays an 
astonishing variety of mood and tone. His rhythm, too, 
is an unfailing delight, and in the obscurer contrapuntal 
passages is often surprisingly illuminating. Above all, 
the really plays Bach and not Bach-Samuel, far less 
Samuel-Bach. 


The exhibition of “Important Pictures by Nine- 
teenth-Century French Masters’’ at the Lefévre 
Galleries ig the most interesting that has been seen in 
London for a long time. Most of the great names are 
represented—Cézanne, Manet, Monet, Sisley, Daumier, 
Renoir, Gauguin—but it is by no means a raked-up 


collection of the less gogd works of famous painters. 
There are four magnificent Cézannes: two of them por- 
traits of children, one a fine, bold landscape, the other 
an exquisite “ Panier de fruits renversé,’’ the painting 
of which gives an extraordinary delight and satisfac- 
tion. The Manet “ Peonies’’ is surely one of ‘the 
loveliest things he ever painted: his “ Femme dans un 
jardin ’’ is also very charming, but one might perhaps 
tire a little of its large, flat, uneventful spaces. The 
Monets are interesting because they show that Monet 
could paint. just as well in a manner quite different from 
that which is generally associated with him; the 
“ Bateaux de Péche’’ and “La Plage de Trouville,’ 
both of them early paintings, show this, and in many 
ways are preferable to the later “‘ Berge de Lavacourt.’’ 
The “ Portrait de Feydeau et son fils ’’ is an example of 
Daumier at his best. But space and words are insuffi- 
cient: everyone must go and look and enjoy for himself. 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 

Saturday, May 24. Isabel Gray, Pianoforte Recital, at 
8.30, at Wigmore Hall. 

Sunday, May 25. Repertory Players, ‘‘ Wife to a 
Famous Man,’’ at Aldwych Theatre. 
Fortune Players, ‘‘ Cassandra of Troy,’’ at Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith. 

Monday, May 26. ‘‘ La Mégére Apprivoisée,’’ first of 
French Season, at 8.30, at New Oxford. 

Tuesday, May 27. Elena Gerhardt and Fritz Reiner, 
at 8.15, at Queen’s Hall. 
Sonia Herma, Vocal Recital, at 8.30, at Wigmore 
Hall. 

Wednesday, May 28. Maggie Teyte, Song Recital, at 3, 
at AZolian Hall. 

Thursday, May 29. Fanny Davies, Schumann Recital, 
at 3, at Wigmore Hall. 

Friday, May 30. Mr. John Galsworthy on ‘‘ Expres- 
sion,’’ English Association Presidential Address, at 
5.15, at Bedford College, Regent’s Park. 


OmIcRON. 





POETRY 


THE DARKNESS. 


Aut on the fields the darkness lay 
A cool hand on a fevered brow, 

All the day’s loss forgotten now, 
All passion that made short the day. 


The meadows sleep and dream and find 
Their flowers the fairest and the least 
Untrodden of foot of man or beast, 
Unspoiled by sun or rain or wind. 


Through the burnt pasture lulls the stream, 
Feeling her shrunken waters greet 

The bank’s edge where the kingcups sweet 
Sway in the waters of a dream. 


Even the wilted trees hear spring 

Leaves softly singing them to sleep; 

The bare hills seem cloud-crowned to keep 
Youth, which the hands of darkness bring. 


All is forgot of loss or pain, 

Her sorrow-shrouding hands have hid 
These ; and from shoreless waters bid 
Traders to make all rich again. 


Yet if one come with grievous face, 
Or beating hands, or cry that wakes 
Echo: the hand of darkness shakes, 
And loss and passion haunt the place. 


Lewis TownsEnpD. 
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* THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


GEORGE BORROW. 


ESSRS. CONSTABLE are to be congratulated 
on “The Norwich Edition of the Works of 
George Borrow,’’ which they have published, 
in a limited edition of 775 numbered sete, at fifteen 
guineas the set. In binding, type, and paper it is 
exactly what an edition of the “Complete Works” 
should be—no fuss or preciosity or artiness, but a 
finely printed book which invites you to take it up 
and handle it with the pleasure which is only the 
prelude to the pleasure of reading it. I feel a certain 
impatience with the modern habit of publishing books 
and “sets’’ of books which may be collected like 
postage-stamps and speculated in like Mexican Eagles 
or francs. I have a prejudice in favour of book-pro- 
duction which assumes that the main purpose of a book 
is to be read, and that is why the sight of these six- 
teen volumes of Borrow, in their green cloth, gives 
me a peculiar satisfaction. My only criticism is that 
they would have been even more satisfactory to the 
eye if the sides of the covers had been left quite plain, 
without the ornamentations in the four corners. 


. * * 


The edition is edited by Mr. Clement Shorter, 
who has also done his work thoroughly. He has pro- 
duced a really complete edition of Borrow. One 
naturally turns first with some eagerness to the new 
and unpublished material included in these volumes. 
There is plenty of it. I had imagined myself a good 
Borrovian who knew my Borrow pretty thoroughly, 
for I had certainly read every word of the five volumes 
of his collected works which stand on my shelf. Yet 
five or six of Mr. Shorter’s volumes are new to me. 
There are first of all three volumes of poems and 
ballads. The greater part of these is occupied by “ The 
Songs of Scandinavia,’’ which Borrow himself seems 
to have considered more important than any of his 
other writings, but which he never succeeded in pub- 
lishing. Then there are two volumes of “ Miscellanies,’’ 
which contain “Targum,’’ “ Faustus,’’” “The Talis- 
man,’’ and “ Tales of the Wild and Wonderful,’”’ which 
Mr. Shorter considers to be the original of that myste- 
rious and non-existent volume “‘ Joseph Sell.’’ Lastly, 
we have some passages which were omitted from 
“ Lavengro’’; a volume containing passages omitted 
from “ Wild Wales,’’ and essays on Welsh history and 
literature ; and Borrow’s notes on an expedition to the 
Isle of Man and on a tour in Scotland. 


* * * 


e 


The quantity of the new material, it must be con- 
fessed, is far more remarkable than the quality. The 
out-and-out Borrovian will be pleased to possess it, 
but it adds little or nothing to Borrow’s reputation. 
That reputation rested, and still rests, upon “ The Bible 
in Spain,’ ‘‘ Lavengro,’”’ ‘‘ The Romany Rye,”’ and to 
a less extent upon “Wild Wales.’’ There are some 
characteristic touches in the passages from “ Laven- 
gro’’ and “ Wild Wales ’’ which Mr. Shorter has res- 
cued from oblivion; the notes on the tours in the Isle 
of Man and Scotland are interesting, because they 
show us the kind of raw material from which the 
famous books must have been worked up. “ The Songs 
of Scandinavia ’’ and the other translations are quite 
good of their kind, but, in a rather desultory reading 
of them, I have discovered nothing which can make any 
pretence to being of real value, while there is much 
which is exceedingly tedious. Now that we have Bor- 


row complete in sixteen volumes, he still remains the 
author of only four books. 
* * * 

There ig nothing disappointing in this. I should 
consider it ungracious and grasping to ask more of a 
man than that he should have given us ‘‘ Lavengro’”’ 
and “The Romany Rye.’’ There are very few books 
in the world which I read for the first time with 
greater enjoyment or which I can open at any moment 
with the certainty of refinding the old pleasure. The 
history of Borrow’s reputation has been a strange one. 
“The Bible in Spain,’’ when it was published in 
1842, was an immediate success. “ Lavengro,’’ pub- 
lished in 1851, was comparatively a failure; John 
Murray hesitated to publish “The Romany Rye”’ at 
all, and, when he did publish it in 1857, it had little 
success. Borrow seems to have written his best work 
precisely at the moment when people were unable to 
appreciate it. We are told that the readers who had 
enjoyed “ The Bible in Spain’”’ were puzzled and dis- 
appointed by the two books which followed it, and 
even as late as 1890 you may find professional critics 
half apologizing for enjoying them. But towards the 
end of the century the tide had already begun to turn; 
a new romanticism had started; it swept up greedily 
into its embrace fresh air and the road and gipsies 
and all stray vagabonds and scoundrels; Isopel Berners 
and Mumpers Dingle were irresistible; Borrow became 
almost a cult and the Borrovian almost more exas- 
perating than the Tolstoyan. 


* * * 


It would be interesting to attempt to trace the 
causes which led people to feel so differently about 
“Lavengro”’ in 1860 and 1870 from what they did 
in 1895. I think a good deal is to be explained by the 
fact that from 1850 to 1900 (and perhaps beyond it) 
people were such inveterate moralizers. They would 
not allow themselves merely to enjoy Borrow, and the 
last thing which they thought about was his writing. 
Even Leslie Stephen in or about 1890, though he 
thoroughly enjoyed Borrow, almost apologizes for doing 
so, and seems to find the main point of “ Lavengro’’ in 
the fact that it makes “the social outcast the true 
centre of society.’’ ‘ The oddity ’’ of the book, he tells 
us, “ repels many readers.’’ There is not a word about 
Borrow as a writer, not a hint that he was a first-class 
writer, a master of vigorous English prose, a great 
character-drawer, and a real humorist. Nor does he 
say anything about Borrow’s amazing skill in writing 
dialogue. The conversations with the Man in Black in 
“Lavengro’’ and “The Romany Rye,’’ with Belle, 
and with the Petulengros are superb; they have that 
composite quality which is apt to recur more often in 
English literature than elsewhere, and which, perhaps, 
one can best define as Shakespearian. There is the air 
of spontaneity and almost naiveté which has misled 
many people into thinking that Borrow was one of those 
“natural geniuses’? who produce their effects by a 
series of perpetually lucky flukes. This view that Bor- 
row did not “appreciate his own singularity’’ is, I 
think, a mistake. He was really a highly conscious 
artist. He has the exuberance and fertility of the true 
“ Shakespearian,’’ but, if you examine his writing care- 
fully, you will find that everything, from imagination 
and humour to style, is very much under the writer’s 
control. 

LronarD WooLr. 
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T is symptomatic of the twentieth century that all modern artists are 
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REVIEWS 


MR. HARDY’S “PHILOSOPHY.” 


Thomas Hardy's Universe. By Ernest BRENNECKE. (Fisher 
Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 
In “ Three Philosophical Poets,” Mr. Santayana observes of 
the “‘ Divine Comedy”: ‘“‘ This art does not smack of life, but 
of somnambulism. The reason is that the intellect has been 
hypnotized by a legendary and verbal philosophy. It has 
been unmanned, curiously enough, by an excess of 
humanism ; by the fond delusion that man and his moral 
nature are at the centre of the universe. Dante... seems 
to be a cosmic poet, and to have escaped the anthropomorphic 


conceit of romanticism. But he has not escaped it... . He 
is, in a moral sense, still at the centre of the universe ; his 
ideal is the cause of everything. .. .” It would seem a long 


way from Dante to Mr. Hardy; but Mr. Santayana’s remark 
is almost as illuminating of the latter as of the former. 
Mr. Hardy, too, at first sight, would appear to be a cosmic 
poet, and to have escaped the anthropomorphic error of the 
romantics, But, like Dante, he remains carefully at the 
centre of the universe, viewing the world from his own moral 
rampart ; and even when he is most assiduous in demonstrat- 
ing man’s unimportance in the deterministic stream of things, 
he exalts him by exalting the vast horror of the stage on 
which he acts. Cherishing a hope that eventually the “ Will” 
may become as conscious and as compassionate as Man, he 
makes clear a secret belief in a debatable human superiority. 
Again, Mr. Hardy’s work has always to some extent smacked 
of somnambulism. His novels have the melodramatic and 
unreal and fitful vividness of dreams; his characters are as 
often as not the hollow bright people in a nightmare, vivid, 
but as a whole not quite apprehensible or credible, ‘ with. 
dreamy conventional gestures” (to quote Mr. Hardy him- 
self), and an air of having been hypnotized. It is reason- 
able, I think, to see the cause of this in Mr. Hardy’s 
perpetual preoccupation with ‘‘ ideas.” His obsession with 
the “ thing to be demonstrated ” is uppermost in his mind ; 
and it is ruthless with him. A touch here and a touch there, 
every so often a tiny omission or interpolation, it diminishes 
the real in order to round the pattern ; and it is precisely in 
this diminishing and this rounding—which Mr. Hardy terms 
“ truth ”’—that he often sacrifices the real and substitutes 
the phantasmagoric. What this “ thing to be proved” may 
be Mr. Brennecke, in his essay on Hardy’s “ universe,” seeks 
to make clear. He traces Hardy’s intellectual growth from a 
belief in “crass chance,” or the tyranny of “ circumstance,” 
or Fate, or Providence, to his almost complete acceptance of 
Schopenhauer’s system with its basis of “the World as 
Will,” and its accompaniment, in the world of phenomena, 
of absolute determinism. Mr, Brennecke makes an over- 
whelming case of it. Quoting liberally, he shows that the 
choruses in ‘‘ The Dynasts” contain a nearly perfect abstract 
of Schopenhauer’s metaphysical theories. This is certainly 
a rather surprising and interesting fact. If we quarrel with 
Mr. Brennecke about it, it can only be because he is prolix 
and repetitious in the telling of it, uses a great deal too 
much metaphysical jargon, and is perhaps a little too 
inclined to take his “ fact” seriously, and to leave it at 
that. 

Mr. Hardy, in his preface to “ The Dynasts,”’ disclaims 
(as Mr. Brennecke admits) any attempt at a systematized 
philosophy. The doctrines of his ‘ Intelligences,” he says, 
“are but tentative.” But Mr. Brennecke is not deterred by 
this disclaimer : he takes what he terms Mr. Hardy’s “ intel- 
lectual content’’ very seriously. Is it so “ difficult” or 
“exhilarating” as he thinks “to come to grips with it”: 
or is it especially important to do so, beyond recognizing its 
nature? Mr. Hardy’s philosophy is not original, on the 
whole; and the really important questions, for criticism, 
are the questions which Mr. Brennecke almost wholly 
ignores: why has Mr. Hardy, as an artist, always been so 
enthralled by “ideas”; and to what esthetic use has he 
pat them? .. . On the latter question Mr. Brennecke does 
throw an incidental light when he points out the very remark- 
able accuracy and compactness with which Mr, Hardy, in 


the choruses of “ The Dynasts,” retails Schopenhaner’s con- 
ception of the unconscious Will. This affords one an oppor- 
tunity of observing Mr. Hardy’s method, of watching the 
characteristic vigour, and austerity, and dry economy with 
which he converts an idea into a feeling or an action; it 
lights exceptionally his habit of personifying the abstract, 
and of abstracting the personal; but into these matters Mr. 
Brennecke, unfortunately, does not see fit to go. 

And this is precisely where any careful criticism of Mr. 
Hardy ought to go. Without for a moment forgetting Mr. 
Hardy’s exceptional power of thought, and the remarkable 
degree and variety with which he has “ caught up” nine- 
teenth-century abstract thinking, of the more sceptical sort, 
into poetry, we can more fruitfully concern ourselves with 
the interesting fact that he evinced in his work an emotional 
craving for a sceptical intellectual basis long before the 
sceptical intellectual basis took the precise shape to which 
Mr. Brennecke attaches such importance, The precise 
shape, indeed, does not particularly matter. The half-dozen 
intellectual viewpoints through which Mr. Hardy has 
travelled are metaphysically different; but it is useful to 
notice that they are emotionally the same. What we see 
here is an emotional determinism of thought which Mr. Hardy 
himself would probably be the first to admit, and which 
clearly suggests that for Mr. Hardy it is the common factor 
of emotion, in these successive viewpoints, which has been 
most necessary. Mr. Hardy was determined—by what 
motives we can leave a chartered psycho-analyst to ascertain 
—to take a tragic view. Leaving aside, then, both the per- 
sonal and the philosophic aspects of this, and restricting our- 
selves to the esthetic, we find in Mr. Hardy the extra- 
ordinarily interesting case of an artist with a powerful 
appetite for a tragic view, who, beginning with melodrama, 
has gradually and laboriously sought the “ rationale ’’ which 
would not only permit, but actually invite, the maximum of 
disaster, and carry him thus from melodrama to tragedy. 
In “A Pair of Blue Eyes,” and in all those novels in which 
chance, or mere coincidence, dominates—that is, a purely 
external and unpredictable force—we have melodrama ; but 
by degrees Mr. Hardy substituted a gloomy determinism for 
chance, and thus greatly extended the dimensions of his tragic 
view, partly by increasing his plausibility (since the downfall 
of a protagonist could be derived from the defects of his own 
nature), but also by increasing the unity and esthetic value 
of his ‘‘ scene,” which was now conceived not as chaos but 
as order. In this, the “ philosophy” was perhaps simply 
derived from the appetite for disaster and pity. That it was 
the emotional implications in Schopenhauer’s ideas which 
most signally attracted Mr. Hardy we can see clearly in the 
fact that he persistently “ sentimentalizes” them, as, for 
example, in ‘‘The Dynasts”; where, instead of Schopen- 
hauer’s aseptic unemotionalism, we have the ‘ Spirit of the 
Pities” and “Spirits Sinister and Ironic,” and with admirable 
effect. If even here we feel that Mr. Hardy has not wholly 
replaced the melodramatic by the tragic or the grandiose by 
the poetic—and the same thing is yet truer of even the 
latest and best of the novels—we must.suppose that it is due, 
as suggested earlier, to the fact that the artist does not 
sufficiently ‘“‘command” the philosopher. Mr. Hardy’s 
appetite for the disastrous and pitiful often outruns his 
inventive power, as. his inventive power (especially in his 
prose) almost invariably outruns his sense of effect. The 
“idea” thus too often and too bleakly emerges in his prose, 
crippling or hypnotizing his characters, or reducing them to 
lifelessness. It is in poetry that the “idea” takes its place 
most naturally and effectively ; and it is therefore not sur- 
prising that Mr. Hardy should have shown in poetry, most 
unmistakably and unintermittently, his tremendous power 
and individuality. 

Mr. Brennecke’s treatise suggests these and related 
problems; and it is extremely interesting and careful. 
Reduced to two chapters instead of six, it would make the 
very best of bases upon which to build an exact esthetic and 
psychological study of Mr. Hardy’s work. It is a pity that 
Mr. Brennecke should so painstakingly have left aside all 
the rsthetic implications which so clearly start from his 
notes on Mr. Hardy’s metaphysical preoccupations. But even 
so he has given us something which will be useful. . . . It 
remains only to note a misquotation from the Fore-Scene of 
“The Dynasts” on page 118. 

Conran AIKEN. 
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OFFERS 


SERVICE TO THE EMPIRE 


IN ITS HOMES—More Comfort; Less Drudgery ; 
More Leisure; True Economy of Time, Money and 


Health. 


IN ITS WORKSHOPS—Improved Output; Increased 
Output ; Better Working Conditions for Employees. 


IN ITS CITIES—Cleaner Air ; More Sunshine ; More 
Beauty; Less Disease ; More Energy ; More Joyousness. 


HESE and other services which 
Gas—the purified Spirit of Coal— 


_ offers to all, can be studied in detail 


at the British Empire Gas Exhibit in 
the centre of the Palace of Industry 
at Wembley. 

In the Domestic Section of that Ex- 
hibit will be found Model Rooms of 
various styles and descriptions—Living 
Rooms, Kitchens, Bed Rooms, Nur- 
series and Bath Rooms, &c.—con- 
taining in actual operation the most 
artistic, efficient. and hygienic gas 
appliances and fittings. 

They provide a convincing demon- 
stration that modern methods of gas 
lighting and heating can be made to 
harmonise with any scheme of decora- 
tionand furnishing, modernor“ period,” 
costly or inexpensive. Living pictures 
illustrate the advantages of gas through- 
out “ The Seven Ages of Woman.” 





In the Industrial Section of the Gas 
Exhibit will be found a large variety 
of Crucibles, Furnaces, Ovens and 
other appliances illustrating some of 
the thousand-and-one applications of 
gas to industry and demonstrating 
the fact that in factory as in home, 
“If it's Heat you want, it’s Gas 
you want.” bs 
Expertsare in attendancetogive visitors 
the best advice and latest information 
respecting the most economical and 
efficient use of gas for the production 
of light, heat or power in home, work- 
shop or office. No one interested in 
that subject can afford to miss so great 
an opportunity. 

The Exhibit is furnished with arm- 
chairs, tables and telephones for the 
use of visitors, who will find it a con- 
venient rendezvous and place of rest. 
Everyone should make a note : 


WHEN AT WEMBLEY BE SURE TO VISIT THE GAS EXHIBIT 


(In the centre of the Palace of Industry) 
The British Empire Gas Exhibit Committee, 30, Grosvenor Gardens, S,W, | 
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RUSSIANS AS THEY HAVE BEEN. 


Pragments from My Diary. By Maxim GorkI. 
Allan. 10s. 6d.) 


“T rrest wanted to call this book,” says Maxim Gorki, in 
his concluding pages, ‘‘‘The Book of Russians as They 
Have Been.’ Then I thought that this would sound too 
solemn. And am I quite certain that I want these people to 
become different?” 

Is Gorki quite certain of anything? Perhaps not. Per- 
haps that is why he is at once troubling and unsatisfying as 
a writer, why there is always, in the mind with which one 
looks back after reading him, if not in the mind with which 
one reads, an element of doubt. It is not easy even to be 
sure whether Chekhov was right when he said “Gorki is a 
kind man,’ or Tolstoi when he declared, ‘‘ No, no; I know 
all about him! He has the nose of a duck—only unhappy 
and unkind men have a nose like that. . . He reminds me of 
a theological student who has been forced against his will 
to take the hood and has thereby become embittered against 
everybody.” He records in one of the delightful sketches 
which compose this new volume the appeal made to him 
by the Nationalist bookseller, Breef (a wonderful character, 
who declares that “exasperation is the source of all 
politics”), to become, “so to speak, a lawful registrar of the 
flights of the Russian soul”; and although that, thank 
Heavens! is not at all what he has done, it does suggest 
both his powers and his limitations. 

As a recorder of the moving surface of the world which 
he knows he is marvellous. But that moving surface never 
settles into a luminous picture. Here you get the back- 
ground of a great story, not the story ; the secondary figures 
in a powerful drama, but not the drama. They are admir- 
able, these secondary figures—the gentleman who is com- 
posing a ‘‘ Botany in verse for middle-aged maidens, the 
barber who reminds his client that “terror is wholesome for 
the soul,” the “sorceress”” who murmurs that **God loves 
truth, but is not in a hurry to admit it,” and admonishes 
Him in a most amazing prayer, and the whole series of 
“peculiar tramps.” Admirable, too, is the background. 
Who can escape either from the confused misery of the snap- 
shots of Revolution, or from the thrill of the forest fire, or 
from the level monotony of life of Arzamas ?— 

“The thoughts of Arzamas are fortuitous and remind 
one of birds tortured by village urchins, which sometimes in 
fear fly into dark rooms in order to dash themselves to pieces 
against the impenetrable illusion of the window panes, 
transparent as air itself. Sterile ‘ blue’ thoughts they are. 

‘I watch these townsfolk intently, and what strikes me 
about them first is that they live in a stupid way, and 
purely as a result of this they live dirtily, bitterly, and 
criminally. They are gifted people—but only for anecdotes. 

“ A ‘splashing sound comes from the river—the boys of 
the ican have gone to bathe. But there are not many of 
them in the town to-day—most of them have gone to the 
woods, the fields, the ravines, where it is cooler. A fine 
blue smoke rises from the gardens; the housewives have 
awakened from their afternoon naps and are putting on the 
kettles to boil for their tea. ae 

“The thin voice of a small girl rattles piercingly : 

““*Oh, mammy, oh dear, don’t beat me on_ the 
stomach. . .’ And the wail seems to sink into the earth. 

“The heat becomes more and more oppressive. The 
sun seems to have come to a standstill, and the earth gasps 
with a dry, dusty sultriness. It is as though the sky had 
become still more molten—and this dull molten hue exas- 
perates one, y2t fills one with anxiety. Surely this sky is 
not the same as it is everywhere else? It must be a special 
sky, a local one, a flat, indurate sky, created by the breath- 
ing of the heavy people who live in this strange town.” 

In a collection of short sketches, fragmentary pictures, 
impressions, notes, one cannot, perhaps, ask for more than 
this; can only admire the power with which Gorki builds 
out of nothings. There is hardly a chapter here which 
contains what an ordinary short-story-teller would regard 
as a “plot,” and only one, characteristically enough, which 
can, by any stretch of language, be called a “ love-story ”— 
the oddly moving group of pages called ‘‘ Dora.” But these 
sketches help to answer the riddle presented by a writer 
extraordinarily difficult to place, about whose work there is 
always that element of doubt. They enable one to detach 
his supreme gift as a recorder from his imperfect, halting, 
and uncertain movement as a creator. He can convey a 
world, extending in a continuous circle, like the diorama 
of childhood, a story without an end, a picture without a 
frame. His representation has moments of almost intoler- 


(Philip 


able vividness; it lifts itself, now and then, to a white 
point of pity ; but it never assembles a single impression. It 
is hard, for instance, to recall definitely the outline of any 
of his earlier books ; harder to bring up, out of them, any 
one living character. Even in “Mother”—his one great 
novel—it is the world depicted that lives, not the individual 
woman: she is a typical, collective figure, rather than a 
single separate person. And if, in his ‘‘ Reminiscences,” he 
has made Tolstoi and Chekhov live before us, there, after all, 
he is wholly the recorder, if the recorder of genius. In these 
sketches he adds. some notes to those two portraits, which 
are beyond price. Thus, he says of Chekhov :— 

“T have never known a man feel the importance of work 
ag the foundation of all culture, s0 deeply, and for such 
varied reasons, as did Chekhov. This feeling expressed itself 
in all the trifles of his life; in hig habits, in his choice of 
things, and in that noble love for man’s works which, knowing 
no desire of collecting them, never tires of admiring them as 
the product of man’s creative spirit. He loved to build, 
se wee gardens, ornament the earth; he felt the poetry of 

abour.”’ 
One wants to quote again and again from the fragments on 
Tolstoi. Here is something that casts sweetness before and 
after :— 

** One day Tolstoi was speaking with rapture about some 
tale of Chekhov’s, I think it wag ‘ Dushenka.’ ‘It is like 
lace,’ he said, ‘ made by a chaste young girl ; there were such 
lacemakers in olden times ; they used to depict all their lives, 
all their dreams of happiness, in the lace design. They 
dreamt in designs of all that was dear to them, wove all their 
pure, uncertain love into their lace.’ 

“Tolstoi spoke with great agitation, his eyes full of 
tears. It happened that that very day Chekhov's tempera- 
ture had gone up, and he was sitting «Se with a high flush 
on his cheeks, his head bowed, carefully wiping the glasses 
of his spectacles. He was silent for a long time, then he 


sighed deeply, and said in a low, bashful voice : ‘ There are 
many misprints in it.’ ”’ 


Mary Acnes Hamitron. 


OF THE EARTH EARTHY. 
Mark Only. By T. F. Powys. (Chatto & Windus. 7s.) 


Ir in this third book Mr. Powys has become so deliberate and 
of the earth, earthy, that his queer smouldering humour 
seems in danger of being trodden out, much, by unaccustomed 
ears, may be attributed to his increasing use of dialect., The 
story is longer, more sustained, less episodic, but he has no 
resentful virtue as the author of “‘ The House with the Green 
Shutters,” or Mr. Brindsley Macnamara in the “ Valley of 
the Squinting Windows.” One fancies that his folk have little 
relation to reality. On a few remote islands where the people, 
after generations of inbreeding and salt fish, seem to move 
with dull broken gestures, there is, after drink, the lilt of 
dancing. But these fools, knaves, and gomerils, are autoch- 
thonous, scarcely moon-bred, semi-articulate ; they are either 
as heavy-minded as troglodytes or malicious as trolls, Mark 
Only, the ill-used fool of the family, ploughs the uplands all 
day, but there is no redeeming wind on those heights nor 
birds following the red lea. This plough has not marked the 
circuit of cities nor been beaten out of swords. Mark is 
slow-brained, purblind, a clumsy worker, with one strange 
faculty of loneliness that is half-madness, the hearing of 
many hounds when disaster or death is near, an inward 
listening that makes him more impassive. To be good is to 
be foolish, the parson, the chimney-sweep are fantastic sports 
of nature; Nellie, who loves and wins. Mark, yields to his 
brother who has defrauded him of his heritage, having been 
lured by Mr. Charles Tulk, the village Iago, a lecherous 
rogue, who finally hangs himself by a mistake that hardly 
brings us the relief of poetic justice. Death joins hands with 
lust and greed. The mother, in her dotage, prattles like a 
horrible aged Ophelia, the descending sins of generations 
coming through gibberish that runs like a mocking com- 
mentary through the tale. 

It is the fantastic relief, the oddity of angles, less 
quickening than in “ Black Briony,’’ that snatches the book 
into an unreal world that is happily half-moon, so that true 
believers in human nature may escape from conscience by 
apologizing as Lamb did for the characters of Restoration 
Comedy. The naming of Mark is a fantastic beginning, too 
reminiscent, however, of ‘Tristram Shandy.” When, at 
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HERBERT 


JENKINS’ 
NEW BOOKS 


ADVENTURES OF ANAVAL PAYMASTER 


By PAYMASTER REAR-ADMIRAL W. E. R. MARTIN, C.M.G. The 





_ Navy is perhaps the only profession to provide the background for ex- 


pee as interesting and varied as those related by the author. Illustrated. 
Daily Mail: “A capital book, I'vely, agreeable, and full of informat‘on,” 


LOCH FISHING IN THEORY & PRACTICE 
By R. C. BRIDGETT, the Author of ‘‘ Dry Fly Fishing.” With two colour 
plates and 16 half-tone illustrations. 

The Yorkshire Observer says :—" This is a volume which deals entrane- 
ingly with fishing generally in the Scottish lochs. . . . There is a lot of 
valuable tnformetion on the kind of fly to be used according to circum- 
Stances, and the book is really clever in the way it provides instruction 
for enthusiasts.” 10s. 6d. net. 


By MORETON FREWEN. Few men of the author’s generation have 
had a greater circle of friends throughout the English-speaking world, 
and he has something personal and intimate to recount of all the principal 
Personalities of those years, ranging from the late King Edward, and 
successive Presidents of the United States of America, to Margot Asquith 
and “the souls.” Illustrated. 16s. net. 

Sunday Times: “ A feast of good things.” 


THE GRAVEN PALM 
M Manual of the Science of Palmistry. 

y MRS. INSON. s is a comprehensive work on the subject. 
Pues, the Author claims, is a science, though, as yet, an inexact one, 
but if interpreted correctly, may become a guide and assistance to us in 
our journey through life. Guavecter is life and fate to a great extent. 
“The Graven Palm ” shows us how to interpret character by the lines of 
the hand. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


ISHMAEL’S WIFE 
An exciting story of a mysterious murder. A nov’ of imposture, and a 
struggle between love and conscience. By R Y VICKERS, Author of 
“* The Vengeance of Henry Jarroman.” 7s, 6d. a 

East Anglian Daily Times: “ An exciting and attractive book.” 


CLUBFOOT THE AVENGER 


The sinister German secret agent is again on the warpath to wreak his 
vengeance on the men in the British secret service who are ever crossing 
his path. By VALENTINE WILLIAMS, Author of ‘The Man with the 
Clubfoot.” 7s. 6d. net. 

Daily Chronicle :—“ The episodes are thrilling and dramatic.” 

Daily Mail :—“ Valentine Williams’ absorbing story.” 


THE SAFETY PIN 


The discovery of a safety pin on the body of a murdered man nearly leads 

to the ruin of a dees. Ac -spirited woman. Her persecutors are animated 

by ambition and gre A clever story, by J.$. FLETCHER. 7s. 6d. net. 
Morning Post :—“ An absorbing story.” 


SEAMEW & CO. 


S —— of breezy sketches from a yachtsman’s notebook, relating 
adventures and misadventures of the brave little craft “ Seamew.” 
Bye SoURTERAY HAYES, Author of “ Witchery 0’ the Moor.” 7s. 6d. net. 
Morning Post: —“ A very entertaining book.” 


SOLOMON THE UNWISE 


Like Don Quixote, Solomon rescues damsels in distress. The scene is 
Hyde Park and a Bloomsbury boarding-house. A charming story by 
sg env UPPERTON, 7s. 6d. net. 

hs : —‘* Deserves to be and probably will be a big seller.” 


HELD TO RANSOM 


Bobby gets landed with a baby in a train, whose mother disap How 
can he explain the baby to his fiancee ? Complications are furt er increased 
when the baby is kidnapped by a gang of ruffians. An amusing story by 
SIDNEY GOWING. 7s. 6d. net. 

Sheffield Independent :—“ Deserves to be a best seller.” 


THE ISLE OF HATE 


Twenty young ex-soldiers club p= one oh to form a settlement on an island 
in the South Seas. They are betrayed b: YY Captain Coombes and land on a 
barren, waterless waste. A thri — venture story by ALAN DARE, 
Author of “‘ Killigrew.” 7s. 6d. n 

Morning Post :—‘ A story well orth reading.” 


, 
THE MYSTERY OF KING’S EVERARD 
The Regent’s Gold Plate has been stolen from the stately Tudor mansion 
of the Everard family. Who was the thief? A thrilling mystery story by 
C. BRANDON. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BATHURST COMPLEX 


Siene is on her way to a party when a frightened woman beseeches her 
Rhona finds herself in a house where a a murder has been by eee 
- narrowly esca being arrested as the An 
story by WYNDH AM MARTYN. 7s. 6d. net. 
Truth :-—' is quite the cleverest anuane story that the season has 
produced.” 


THE NARROWING CIRCLE 

Janet Chrystal stands between Paul Cursitor and a fortune, so Paul decides 
wy — either marry or killher. An exciting story by HEADON HILL. 
7 

"Gages Evening News :—"' Headon Hill’s hundred per cent. thriller.” 
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‘IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


At All Good Bookshops and Libraries 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


By CHARLES SAROLEA 


Professor of French Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. Demy 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. net 

Daily Mail :—‘ One of the cleverest and best accounts that 
has yet appeared.” 

Times Literary Supplement :— Valuable for its trans- 
parent honesty.” 

Morning Post :—‘‘ He is an observer with the interpreting 
eye which sees below the surface of things.” 


Scotsman :—“ The British Premier should read and digest 
this book.” 

















About Famous Men and Women 


MEMORIES 
By KATHARINE TYNAN 














Demy 8vo. Price 15s. net 

Times :—‘‘ Her memories are warm and sincere, and will 
fan the pleasant fires of recollection.” 

Morning Post :—‘‘ Has the fragrance of faded rose-leaves in a 
blue china bowl (yes, and somewhere at a distance little bells 
are chiming).” 

Spectator :—‘‘ Adds a volume to the valuable material deal- 
ing with modern literary, political and social history.” 





For Lovers of England 


OLD WORLD ENGLAND 


Impressions of a Stranger 


By ALBERT OSBORNE 

Demy 8vo. Illustrated. Price 12s. 6d. net 

Times :— It is not only our villages, inns, castles, rivers, 
and cathedrals that transport him, but our people, high and 
low, and our modes of life.” 

‘Birmingham Post :—“ A knowledgeable and ees book.” 

Liverpool Post :—“ His writing has real charm, ... There 
should be many readers for this book. 

















STILL IN GREAT DEMAND 
UNCENSORED RECOLLECTIONS 
ANON. 12s. 6d. net 
THINGS I KNOW ABOUT KINGS, 
CELEBRITIES & CROOKS 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 12s. 6d. net 
W.H. HUDSON: A PORTRAIT 

MORLEY ROBERTS. 16s. net 
BANKERS AND CREDiT 

HARTLEY WITHERS. ' bas net 





Novels that are Being Widely Read 


Mr. Vachell’s Fine Novel 


THE PROCESSION OF LIFE 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 
THE HOUSE OF DOOM 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. 
SUNSHINE STREET 
By FLORENCE A. KILPATRICK. 
THE PASSIONATE ADVENTURE 
By FRANK STAYTON. 
JIM HARVEY, DETECTIVE 


By OCTAVUS ROY COHEN, author of “ The 
Crimson Alibi,” &c. 

















“A masterpiece.’—Birmingham Post. 


THE UTTERMOST FARTHING 


By BELLOC LOWNDES 
Author of ‘‘ The Chink in the Armour,” &c. 
Daily Telegraph :— Reveals Mrs. Belloc Lowndes as one 
of the best of our story-tellers .. . exciting and dramagic.” 
Evening News :—‘‘ A really thrilling story.” 
EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON LTD. 
148 STRAND, LONDON 
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darkfall, Nellie helps her dim-sighted lover to guide the 
plough straight, by stripping to her chemise at a distant 
hedge, and telling him that he has seen a white handkerchief, 
the act appears sufficiently inconsequential for protest, until 
on the dull, joyless night of their marriage, he gropes in his 
mind and says “ Baint I see ’ee in thik dress before?” So 
one traces significance under what seems odd or merely 
morose, and finds pleasure in an unusual skill. 


THE RUSSIAN RIDDLE. 


Tne Russian Soviet Republic. By Epwarp A. Ross. (Allen 
& Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 

The Bolshevik Persecution of Christianity. By Captain 
Francis McCuLLaAGH. (Murray. 18s.) 


Impressions of Soviet Russia. By CHARLES SAROLEA. 
& Grayson. 10s. 6d.) 


(Nash 


Ir a man tells you that he was travelling in France and 
that a policeman was rude to him or that he was very com- 
fortable in a Lyons hotel, you do not have to discover his 
political, metaphysical, and religious opinions, as well as 
his occupation and life history, before deciding how much 
truth there may be in his statements. But you do if a man 
makes a similar statement about Russia. The flood of pro- 
paganda and lies has been such that the very sources of 
truth have been corrupted, and no sensible man will believe 
offhand anything, good or bad, which anyone may tell him 
about the Soviet Republic. We, therefore, opened the three 
books under review with the deepest possible suspicion ; we 
accepted no personal opinion of the authors ; and we have no 
great faith in any of the conclusions which we were led to 
draw from them. 

Mr. Ross’s book is the most illuminating. The anti- 
Bolshevik will call him a Bolshevik. His publisher calls 
him an impartial historian. At any rate, he is an American 
Professor of Sociology who was in Russia in 1917 and has 
done his best to study the subsequent history of the Soviet 
Government. That study has, we infer, given him a distinct 
bias against the Russian émigrés and their French, American, 
and British allies who for so long and so unsuccessfully 
endeavoured to destroy the Soviet Government. This bias is 
not altogether strange. Mr. Ross gives the history, in 
greater detail than is elsewhere available, of “‘ Allied inter- 
vention,’ and he supports his account by documentary 
evidence which is worth studying. It is a sordid and dis- 
graceful story, and, if people like Captain McCullagh could 
only be induced to study it, they might spare a little of 
their indignation against the Bolsheviks and find some not 
inappropriate objects for it in their own country. It is a 
pity that the ordinary man’s political knowledge is so scanty 
and his political memory so short. How many people, for 
instance, know or remember that in 1918 the British and 
American Governments both declared that they were sending 
troops to Siberia “to protect the Czechoslovaks against the 
armed Austrian and German prisoners who were attacking 
them,” although both Governments possessed (and were with- 
holding from the public) a report by Captain Webster, of 
the American Red Cross, and Captain Hicks, of the British 
Mission (who had been specially sent to Irkutsk to investi- 
gate), that-there was no danger at all from armed prisoners ? 
How many Englishmen, we wonder, know the story of 
General Poole and the Archangel expedition, of General 
Marsh and his “‘ North-western Government” at Reval, or of 
the circumstances which in 1918 led to the search of the 
British Embassy in Petrograd ? 

Captain McCullagh, as his title implies, is definitely an 
anti-Bolshevik. He is a journalist and the author of another 
book called “A Prisoner of the Reds.’”’ His present book 
is very long, but, if you comb out his personal opinions, you 
ate left with a certain number of facts with regard to the 
trial of the Patriarch Tikhon and a report of the trial of 
Archbishop Cieplak. The frame of mind of the author and 
his method of presenting facts do not make an impartial 
opinion possible. On the religious persecution question the 
truth probably lies midway between the statements of pro- 
Bolsheviks and anti-Bolsheviks. The Bolshevik leaders are, 
like most French political leaders, anti-religious; the 
réligious leaders are mainly reactionary. The Bolshevik 
Government apparently determined to disestablish the 
Church, and, like many other Governments, at the same 


time to lay their hands on Church property. The Church or 
Churches not unnaturally threw in their lot with the White 
Guards, and the result has been a conflict between State 
and Church which has not been uncommon in European 
history. Captain McCullagh would have written a better 
book if he had studied the history of Henry VIII., of the 
French Revolution and the Concordat of 1801, and of more 
recent “ anti-clericalism” in France. 

Professor Sarolea is also an anti-Bolshevik. His book 
is not uninteresting, for he has had experience both of pre- 
war and post-war ‘Russia, but he has received his impressions 
through heavily tinted anti-Bolshevik spectacles. In conse- 
quence all his conclusions are overcoloured. To write of 
Bolshevik policy as “ perhaps the most gigantic conspiracy 
which is known to history” is historically hysteria; to say 
that the collapse of Russia “is entirely due to State 
Socialism” remains untrue even though you contradict your- 
self on the next page by saying that “ the Bolshevist system 
is mainly responsible for the ruin of Russia.” 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CIRCLE. 


Lady Suffolk and Her Circle. 


By Lewis 
(Hutchinson. 21s.) 


MELVILLE. 


Tuovcn Henrietta Howard, afterwards Lady Suffolk, has 
figured casually in countless biographies and memoirs, this 
is the first book specially devoted to her. The granddaughter 
of Sir Henry Hobart, the Lord Chancellor, she was born in, 
or about, the year 1688. While still under age, she married 
the Hon. Charles Howard, who, among other “ objectionable ” 
things, was “ wrong-headed, ill-tempered, obstinate, drunken, 
and extravagant.” The young couple, being ill-furnished with 
means for people of their rank, went to Hanover, where 
living was cheaper, and where they hoped to improve their 
position by ingratiating themselves with the future sove- 
reign of Britain. They were so poor that, in order to meet 
the cost of entertaining the Hanover ministers, Mrs. Howard 
had to sell her hair. In due time, however, she was 
rewarded ; for, when George Lewis became George I. of 
England, she was appointed Woman of the Bedchamber to 
the Princess of Wales. If the king’s own Court was dull, 
that of the prince was very gay. Mr. Melville gives us some 
vivid glimpses of it, especially of the bevy of pretty and 
lively Maids of Honour. Among these was Mary Bellenden, 
whom the prince vainly tried to seduce. Where she resisted, 
however, Mrs. Howard succumbed. There seems to have been 
no love between the prince and herself. The prince always 
retained his affection for his wife, and, in taking a mistress, 
he was merely following dutifully the example of his father. 
Mrs, Howard, for her part, was actuated by the desire for 
material aggrandizement. In this she was not disappointed, 
though she was never able to dispute the princess’s influence 
over her lord—a fact which did not evade the astute Sir 
Robert Walpole, though it eluded many of his contem- 
poraries. ' 

But if Mrs. Howard failed in one instance to rise above 
the conventional morality of her time, her life was com- 
paratively exemplary, and its interest lies less in her liaison 
with the prince than in the circle of famous men and women 
whom she attracted, not by beauty or intellectual brilliance, 
which she lacked, but by her rich fund of good feeling and 
good sense. Three Prime Ministers wrote to her; her 
devotees included Pope, Arbuthnot, Lord Bathurst, Lord 
Chesterfield, and, later, Horace Walpole; while the elderly 
Lord Peterborough, the Admirable Crichton of his day, made 
“gallant” love to her, and was answered very pertinently 
by letters in whose composition that ‘‘ delightful, whimsical, 
helpless creature,” John Gay, had a share. Gay, it is to be 
feared, was among those who were drawn to Mrs. Howard 
not merely by her personal qualities, but by hope of advance- 
ment. For thirteen years that feckless poet strove, through 
her agency, to win a “place” at Court. He was offered at 
last the post of Gentleman-Usher to the Princess Louisa, 
a child of two. This he indignantly declined. His friend- 
ship with Mrs. Howard remained, however, unbroken. Swift, 
on the other hand, similarly disappointed, carried on a 
recriminating correspondence with her, and when she refused 
to answer his letters, he vented his rage upon Lady Betty 
Germaine. Mrs. Howard was warmly defended by Pope, 
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DING DONG BELL 


By WALTER DE LA MARE 
Crown 8v0. (Cloih, 55. net. 
An edition de luxe, 300 signed copies. 285. net. 

“We should read it congenially among the summer grasses, 
but we can think of it without terror as a bed-side book. 
It is a slender but intensely characteristic morsel, and in 
the literature of epitaphs there can hardly be a subtler or 
sweeter one.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


THE PLASTIC AGE 


By PERCY MARKS 
Cloth. With three-colour jacket. 
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% Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. net. 
* The publication of “The Plastic Age” has raised a con- 
x4 siderable storm of criticism in the United States where it is 
*« at present the most widely read and discussed book of the 
rz day. The author, a University professor, has painted a 
ay, faithful picture of American University life. 
By BEATRICE SHEEPSHANKS 
Crown 8v0. (loth. With three-colour jacket. 73. 6d. net. 
It is seldom that one finds in a first book such mastery of 
those essentials which go to the making of a really great 
novel such as “ Robinetta,” 
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REMINISCENCES OF A K.C. 


Theatrical and Legal. 
By SYLVAIN MAYER, K.C. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d, net. 

Mr, Mayer’s recollections include much that is new about 
Sarah Bernhardt, as well as stories of Henry Irving, 
J. L. Toole, Adelina Patti, &c. In the legal portion he 
relates some amusing anecdotes of eminent judges, including 
the late Lord Coleridge, Lord Russell of Killowen, 
Lord Darling, and others. 
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The best way to test a Publisher’s worth 
is by his advertisements. Good books 
don’t want “ puffs” to make them sell. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Village Sermone of a Novelist 

By GUSTAV FRENSSEN. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4/- net 
(postage 4d.). Translated py T. F. KINLOCH, with 
an essay on the author’s life and work, and a Preface 
by Frenssen himself. Wonderful sermons to a 


village congregation by the world-famous author of 
JORN UHL. 


The Butterflies of Taiwan 


And other Fantasies, by J. B. M. McGOVERN. 
Sm. demy 8vo, 4 cloth. 3/6 net (postage 4d.). Remark- 
able poems written round the lives and thoughts of the 
Japanese. An eminent critic calls them ‘‘ the most 
genuine thing possible.” 


Servants of Sahibs 

A unique book by GHULAM RASSUL GALWAN. 
With an introduction by Sir FRANCIS YOUNG. 
HUSBAND. Demy 8vo, cloth. 9/- net (postage od.). 
The account of famous travels from the ‘ caravan 
bashi’s ” point of view. With a portrait. ‘“‘ The book 
of an incomparable storyteller.”—Daily Express. 
Christian Science and its Discoverer 

By E. M. RAMSAY, C.S.B. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4/- net 
(postage 4d.). ‘‘ To my mind the best biography of the 
foundress of Christian Science that has yet appeared.” 
—Congregational Monthly. 

Concerning Christ 

By A. H. McNEILE, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3/6 net 
(postage 4d.). At once a devotional and a practical 
book touching fearlessly on some of the greatest 
problems of the hour. ‘“‘ A book of solid and enduring 


worth.”—Guardian. ‘“‘ Scholarship illumines every 
chapter.”—Methodist Recorder. 
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Edition limited to 1,000 copies. Printed for the First Edition 
Club on Van Gelder paper. Crown 4to. Full buckram. £2 2s. 
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To be obtained from W. & G. FOYLE, Ltd., Agents for the 
Publications of the First Edition Club. Prospectus of the 
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whose sterling independence of character shines out con- 
spicuously in Mr. Melville’s pages. 

The accession of the prince to the throne in 1727 brought 
Mrs. Howard into still greater prominence. But it did not 
last long. The new king grew tired of her, and, though 
she was elevated to the position of Groom of the Stole, 
relationships became so strained that eventually she left the 
Court. She was now Countess of Suffolk. She was separated, 
however, from her husband, and in 1735 she married the 
Hon, George Berkeley, with whom she enjoyed a happy 
union broken by his death eleven years later. The rest of 
her life was passed in retirement. Her old friends remained 
faithful to her, and in her late seventies she carried on an 
animated correspondence with Lord Chesterfield, then 
Ambassador in Russia. She died in 1767. “I never knew 
a woman more respectable for her honour and principles, 
and have lost few persons in my life whom I shall miss so 
much,” wrote Horace Walpole. And, as Mr. Melville reminds 
us at the conclusion of his careful, competent, and very 
interesting book, Walpole’s judgment seldom erred on the 
side of flattery. Gitpert THOMAS. 


STRONG DRINK AND CHINA TEA. 


Miss Linn. By Dovetas Gotprinc. (Chapman & Hall. 
7s. 6d.) 
The Black Soul. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Ir would be pleasing tyranny to make Mr. Douglas Goldring 
read “Thy Neighbour’s Wife” and “The Black Soul,” by 
Mr. Liam O’Flaherty, and to constrain the latter into perus- 
ing Mr. Goldring’s books—which are skilful and always 
worth a very casual reading—and his stimulating impres- 
sions of Irish literary fashions. Mr. O’Flaherty hands as, 
with awkwardness, strong drink; Mr. Goldring hands us, 
with supercilious grace, a cup of China tea with a faint slice 
of lemon. ‘‘ Miss Linn” starts, for no particular reason 
except amusing, passing acquaintance, in a Dublin suburb, 
scintillates through Chelsea studios, and begins to fade away 
in the Quartier Latin. It is a story of unequal friendship 
less convincing, if memory serves aright, than that in “ The 
Fortune.” Sally Taylor is dominated by the extraordinary 
personality of her governess, Miss Linn, a “ psychic” 
lady, who inconsistently hypnotizes, bullies, beats, kisses, 
cajoles, flatters, jeers at, reviles, spies on, and instructs her 
charge. The story being very up to date, there is an inevi- 
table, slightly sadistic undercurrent. Sally escapes to 
London, hastily marries an artist, is quickly disillusioned 
in Paris, and hurries back, compelled by occult forces which, 
happily, are no more than suggested, to her tyrannic, elderly 
friend. Miss Linn might have been an amazing, virulent 
personality, but the author shies from his conception, and 
her existence is largely adjectival. Fearing that he has bred 
a monster, Mr. Goldring endeavours to qualify his concep- 
tion, and the attempt is sufficient criticism. All the energy 
of the book is spent in bolstering up this tippling, table- 
rapping, vociferous lady, and the other characters, but one, 
are types, artists who spent their time seducing models, 
ecstatic parasites of art, spiritists, pacifists, eccentrics, 
and so forth, all sketched with apparently satiric strokes— 
in fine, the modern post-war world, seen not truly, but for- 
tunately, as we are informed, “through a temperament.” 
But the central theme of an elderly, unpleasant woman’s 
influence on a young girl does not seem to have very much 
point. 

Mr. O’Flaherty’s idea is unsophisticated, healthy, posi- 
tive. The Stranger, wrecked in nerve and mind by his war 
experience, abandons modern civilization for Nature and the 
primitive life of the Galway islands, and is made whole 
again by sea and wind and rain. Mr. Darrell Figgis, in his 
“Children of Earth,’”’ seems to have made an unfortunate 
convention for the description of Atlantic scenery. Mr. 
O’Flaherty’s similar ocean seethes or boils in cauldrons, 
hisses like wounded snakes, “gets sick and vomits” on 
shores ; his clouds are ‘‘ disembowelled in mid-air,” and all 
the rest of it—this, for so promising a writer, is bad and a 
downright lack of literary practice. Violence is not power ; 
nor shouting strength. The human study of a mind, half 
broken, disillusioned, tortured, yet without belief, is, never- 
theless, moving and full of painful actuality and sincerity. 
The Stranger’s morbid resentment to the wife of Red John, 


By L1AM O’FLAHERTY. 


a weak-minded man with whom he lodges, his gradual yield- 
ing to her simple, primitive love for him, and his gathering 
strength of mind and body, are finely contrasted with the 
husband’s dull sinking into apathy. There is plenty of hard 
drinking, swearing, and virile conversation in the book ; 
Mr. O'Flaherty can sketch roughly, but powerfully, a fast- 
fading type like O’Daly, and in his central theme he makes 
us feel the younger generation battling its way into its own 
light. But the fact that he has dealt here once more with 
an exceptional emotional situation prevents him from using 
to full advantage his native knowledge of island life. 
Resentment, vehement sincerity he has, but also, as yet, too 
deep a preoccupation with the ninth—or is it tenth ?—com- 
mandment. AusTIN CLARKE. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


A Publisher’s Confession. By W. H. Pacs. New Edition. 
(Heinemann. 5s.) 


It has already been hinted that the only thing wrong 
about this book is its title. “ Plain Words to Authors ”’ 
would have been much more appropriate. Perhaps the most 
remarkable quality of Mr Page’s work is its freshness. 
These ‘“ Confessions ’’ were written twenty years ago, yet, 
with certain small statistical alterations, they might have 
been written by an intelligent man looking out upon the 
publishing world of to-day. This may be due to Mr. Page’s 
clear vision of certain fundamental truths: “ All publishers 
make many more mistakes in accepting books than in declin- 
ing them ”’; “ About the advertising of books, nobody knows 
anything.’’ Every decent publisher will enjov this book. 
It is not quite so certain that every author will relish the 
chapter on “ The Ruinous Policy of Large Royalties ” ; but 
he will find Mr. Page’s argument difficult to controvert. 

* 


Genesis, Twelve Woodcuts by PaAut Nasu. With the First 
Chapter ‘of Genesis in the Authorized Version. (Nonesuch 
Press. 25s.) 


The unsophisticated may find Mr. Nash’s woodcuts 
rather puzzling, but he thoroughly understands the medium 
which he has chosen to work in, and he really illustrates the 
first chapter of Genesis. The Nonesuch Press have played 
an admirable second to the artist, harmonizing binding, 
type, and printing with the woodcuts. The book is very 
beautifully printed; the type used is the Neuland type of 
Paul Koch; and the edition is limited to 375 copies. 


A Handbook of Garden Irises. By W. R. Dyxkes. (Hopkin- 
son. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. Dykes, the Secretary of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, is the author of a small book (now out of print) on 
the iris and also of a large work, ‘The Genus Iris.’”’ All 
lovers of gardens and of the iris, one of the best of all garden 
flowers, will welcome his present book, for it is written fo 
the practical gardener. It is admirably arranged, contains 
just the right amount of botanical information, and gives 
the most valuable descriptions of the different species and 
varieties and of their special requirements. There is also a 
very useful list of species, giving the height, time for plant- 
ing, and time of flowering. - 


* * i 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia. New Edition. Vols. III. - IV. 
CATARRH—FREISTADTL. (Chambers, 20s.’ each.) 


The political upheaval that has taken place since the 
previous edition of ‘“ Chambers’s Encyclopedia’”’ is well 
shown in the present section, for whereas Czechoslovakia did 
not appear in the 1906 edition, Mr. J. M. Dickie now devotes 
thirteen columns to it, illustrated with a double-page map. 
At the earlier date fourteen lines were considered sufficient 
for Fabianism, which now is the subject of an important 
article by Mr. Bernard Shaw, running to over seven columns. 
The considerable advance in social feeling is evidenced by 
Ethel M. Elderton’s long article on Eugenics, which com- 

rises some striking diagrams. That the work has generally 

n well brought up to date may be inferred from the fact 
that Professor J. A. Thomson in his article on the Cuckoo 
includes Mr. Chance’s admirable book published in 1922. 

* »* * 
The Education Authorities Directory, 1924-25. (School 
Government Publishing Co., 2-4, Tudor Street. 10s. 6d.) 


This is a useful reference book, since it gives informa- 
tion regarding all the education authorities of the 
country. This year it also contains a most interesting 
section dealing with the Rural Library Movement, the 
foundation and development of which are due to the Carnegie 
Trust. It is a movement of great promise. 
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THE LEANING SPIRE and Other Essays. 
A Reprint. By GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 


Crown 8vo. 68. 
“The stories in their new and agreeable format make a 
welcome reappearance.”—The Spectator. 


LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF ANNE CHALMERS. 
Edited by her Daughter. Demy 8vo. Blue Cloth. 78. 6d. 
“ Thanks are due to those who have made this interesting 
material accessible.”—The Glasgow Herald. 
“One of the most refreshing books which the year is likely 
to bring.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY of FIRST EDITIONS 
Illustrated by WALTER CRANE. 


Compiled by GERTRUDE C. E. Masse. Foreword by HEYwooD 

SUMNER. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“This interesting and scholarly list of that incomparable 
artist's productions in book illustration over a period of 
more than fifty years—Crane died in 1915—is an appetising 
find for art lovers.”—The Scotsman. 


G. K. CHESTERTON. By PATRICK 
BRAYBROOKE. 
With an Introduction by ARTHUR F. THORN. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Braybrooke has essayed to give us a portrait of the 
author, and he has succeeded.”—The Writer. 


ADELPHI. By FRANCIS C. PREVOT, 


of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, with a plan of the 
Adelphi, by the Author. Illustrations by WILLIAM FARROW; 
Cover in two colours by A. WYNDHAM PAYNE. 
Paper wrapper and boards. 2s. 6d. & 3s. 6d. 
“A deeply interesting little book which all lovers of 
London will welcome.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


KENSINGTON PAST AND PRESENT. 
By H. ELRINGTON. Paper boards. 28. 6d. 


“an attractive little historical sketch of the Royal 
Borough.”’—Times Literary Supplement. 


GUIDE TO CHELSEA. By EDITH PLACE 


Paper wrapper and boards. 1s. 6d. & 28. 6d. 

“ What is notable and distinctive of Chelsea is summed 

up in a manner that is attractive for its style as well as en- 

sees and helpful to those in quest of information.”—The 
cotsman. 


THE CHELSEA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


16, Royal Hospital Road, S.W.3. 
London Agent for “ The Mask.” 
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Ss cl ne of ocivate See. me 


4 We maintain a literary service bureau, 


§. We conduct a mail-order and ha gry service which 
gives immediate and intelligent atten to all orders, 


Send for Catalogues 
JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
"Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By appeiutmont to H.M. the King 
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SOTHERAN’S BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS: 


A CLASSIFIED LIST 
of the chief books published during the 
month ef April; to which is added a 
ROUGH LIST OF SECOND HAND BOOKS ON 


NAPOLEON, 
and some PORTRAITS and AUTOGRAPHS on the 
same subject. 
Post free from 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CoO, 
. 140, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2, 
or 43, PICCADILLY, W.1. 








CANCER AND CONSTIPATION 


Constipation alone kills one 
person in seven through Cancer 


HE above statement was made in public recently by one 
of the greatest living abdominal surgeons. Another great 

A authority says :—‘‘ Neurasthenia, Nephritis, Neuritis, 
Diabetes, Giddiness, Rheumatism, Rheumatoid Arthritis, 
Asthma, Headaches, Intestinal Catarrh, Muco-membranous 
Colitis, Hemorrhoids, Chronic Appendicitis, Liver Troubles 
and Mental and Physical Fatigue are mainly caused through 
Constipation.” 

The chief cause of con- 
stipation is a lack of 
muscular tone in the in- 
testines, and the conse- 
quent enfeebled peristalsis, 
or a deficient secretion of 
the intestinal fluids which 
can usually be traced to the 
use of purgatives which set 
up an irritatien in the in- 
testines and cause the 
already fermented matter to 
liquify and move suddenly, 
leaving, however, poisonous 
deposits at every turn of 
the intestine, which is 
sluggish and __ relaxed. 
Aperients frequently dis- 
turb the digestion, and even 
induce a dyspeptic condi- 
tion, and, of course, con- 
stipation causes flatulence 
on account of delay in the MR. M. SALDO. 
evacuation of effete matter. ie 
The use of aperients and purgatives does not cure constipation 
any more than the whitewashing of a ceiling will cure a leaky 
roof. Constipation can only be considered cured when a 
thorough bowel-action can be secured without any artificial 
help. This condition can only be gained by internal massage 
through the scientific use, manipulation and control of the 
external muscles and efficient oxygenation of the blood, which 
can only be obtained through full-tidal breathing, as taught in 
Maxalding only. Constipation is curable in the full meaning of 
the term by Maxalding, without the use of drugs, aperients or 
outdoor exercise. 


Read these genuine and unsolicited testimonials to the 
efficacy of Maxalding by Correspondence :— 

A Lady, age 35, who in spite of having taken plenty of out- 
door exercise, including Tennis, could never secure a bowel-action 
without resorting to purgatives, writes, on April 3oth 1924, after 
receving the first part of the treatment: ‘‘I am in receipt of 
your letter of the 4th of March. I was on the Continent, but m 
life is so taken up with strenuous work that I have put o 
smaller thing—where writing is concerned. Yes, the bowels are 
quite regular now, and have been for some time.” 


A Gentleman, Newspaper Proprietor and Editor, age over 70, 
writes, on April 21st: ‘‘ Since I consulted you two years 
ago and put into steady execution your clear instructions, I have 
had health that has made life and wark easy, and I like being 
fully occupied. Every morning and every night I have done 
the exercises. You can use this in any way you like, if #s due 
to you, but do not put my name in an advertisement. You can 
give my name and address in private letters if you like.” 


A Medical Man writes, on April 23rd, 1924: “‘I have 
mastered lesson 5 of the ‘ Fitness Course,’ and am ready for 
lesson 6. Since ? commenced the course on January 1st I have 
never missed a day’s exercise, and I am pleased to say that 
physically and mentally I am a new man.” 


YOU CAN FIND OUT ALL ABOUT MAXALDING 
and its application to your case by writing a letter or striking out 


the unnecessary items on the coupon, adding your name, ress, 
age and occupation, and posting it to— 


MR. M. SALDO, 


40M, PALL MALL, S.W.1, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
(FREE of ALL COST, POSTAGE or LIABILITY.) 


(1) I desire to be cured of Indigestion, Consti: + Nervous 
Debility, Neurasthenia, Insomnia, ungs, to 

Rh . Lumbago, Sciatica, Obesity, Sluggish Liver, 
Dizziness when Stooping, Lack of Physical Development, Lack of 
Self-Confidence, Weak Stomach, Biliousness, Languor, Headaches, or 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


THE DOLLAR, THE POUND, AND THE FRANC. 


HE City has been considerably intrigued by the 
statement of the Advisory Council of the Federal 
Reserve Board, to which we referred last. week, 

insisting that the new German Bank of Issue contem- 
plated in the Dawes Report must be placed on an 
unequivocal gold basis. In the main the City’s com- 
ments have displayed a robust good sense. It is appre- 
ciated that the position of London as the world’s financial 
centre is rooted firmly in such facts as that the British 
are a nation of foreign investors, while the Americans 
are not ; and that, though it may be to our interests that 
other nations should link up with the pound rather than 
the dollar, the point is not one of first-rate importance. 
There is, therefore, a general refusal to become excited 
over this issue in connection with a new German currency 
which will not come into existence until the most formid- 
able problems of European politics have been overcome. 
In some quarters, however, the American manifesto has 
been received with a solemnity—a perturbation almost— 
which it hardly seems to deserve. Some faint-hearted 
writers have suggested that if Germany is put back on to 
gold it will be essential for us to scurry back to it at 
once, and have consoled themselves by declaring that we 
could do so very easily at a moment’s notice. Has not 
Sir Felix Schuster said so? The ‘‘ Times,’’ on the other 
hand, in a leading article devoted to the argument that 
while ‘‘ experience shows that in the practical sense the 
gold standard is the best,’’ no country, least of all 
impoverished Germany, can risk a return to it just now, 
concludes with the uneasy and revealing sentence, 
‘* Certainly the position of London as the principal inter- 
national monetary centre cannot be ignored.’’ This 
matches the Advisory Council’s combination of a desire 
for “ world stability ’’ with a more evident anxiety lest 
the pound should oust the dollar more and more from 
the international field. 


The truth is that a squabble between London and 
New York over the basis of the new German currency 
would not only be highly unedifying, but ridiculous as 
well. What, first of all, does the Dawes Report actually 
recommend? The word sterling is not so much as men- 
tioned, while the word gold is written all over the Report. 
The notes of the new German Bank of Issue are to be 
convertible into either gold or drafts payable in foreign 
currencies ‘‘ at current market gold values ’’—an option 
which implies no departure from a gold basis. But, 
after prescribing this, the Dawes Committee proceeds to 
express the opinion that, ‘‘ at the inception of the Bank, 
conditions will be unfavourable for the application of 
the above rule of convertibility,’’ and to provide that 
‘‘ in this event, this rule may therefore be temporarily 
modified by the affirmative vote of every member but one 
of each of the following groups: (1) The Organization 
Committee; (2) the Managing Board; (3) the General 
Board ’’—which means in stibstance by the virtually 
unanimous wish both of the Germans themselves and of 
the foreign controllers. This is the loophole, in which 
the Advisory Council smells danger, and which it wishes 
to seal up. It should be obvious that it will be quite 
impracticable to do so. The loophole is a concession not 
to sterling but to the realities of the problem. If the 
Transfer Committee is to succeed in remitting substan- 
tial sums in Reparations, it will need to be straining at 
the exchange all the time, purchasing foreign currencies 
at every favourable opportunity, while holding its hand 
when the exchange is tending to decline. This will be 
a highly delicate task in any case; it would be almost 
japentihs to reconcile it with the machinery of a rigid 
gold standard. The truth is that the utmost stability 
of the German currency that can be looked for under the 
Dawes scheme is one so rough and ready that it will 
make little practical difference whether the idea is to 
keep it steady with the dollar or steady with the pound. 


But perhaps the most singular feature of the con- 
troversy is the hope entertained by the Advisory Council 


that the Dawes scheme may be made the instrument of 
relieving America of some of her surplus gold. A gold 
standard for Germany. would have no such effect, for it 
is virtually certain that, with the Transfer Committee at 
work, the German exchange would be always round about 
gold export point and never near gold import point. 
Nor will American participation in a loan to Germany 
have any such effect—unless it leads to an inflation in 
America, which is precisely what the Advisory Council 
wishes to avoid. Germany and Germany’s creditors want 
not gold but goods, and they will take out any loan in © 
the form in which they need it. Gold flows to America 
to-day not because the Americans will not lend enough | 
abroad, but because the American mint-price is the best 
price that can be obtained for gold; and, until this fact 
is altered, nothing will stop the inflow. The inflow, it is 
interesting to observe, is proceeding at a steadily increas- 
ing rate, as the following figures show :— 

U.S. Net Imports of Gold. 


’ , 


lst quarter, 1923 ... 
2n 


” ” 


3rd ” ” 
4th ,, ane 
lst quarter, 1924 ... $112,966,000 


Thus, apart from the gold she produces herseif, the 
United States is now paying at the rate of £100 millions 
per annum for imported gold which is of no use to her, 
but which, on the contrary, is a very serious embar- 
rassment. 


An inflation of credit and prices in America is the 
inevitable sequel, as the Advisory Council recognizes, 
unless this stream of gold is stemmed. The Federal 
Reserve Banks have displayed remarkable resource 
hitherto in warding off this consequence, and the 
Advisory Council declares that there are still ‘‘ powerful 
cushions ’’ at their disposal. We suspect, however, that 
now that the percentage of gold held by the Federal 
Reserve Banks to their combined note and deposit 
liabilities is well over 80 per cent., and that the member 
banks have all the cash they want without re-discounting, 
the game must be nearly up. 


American trade is suffering from a slight reaction 
at the moment. When the next forward movement takes 
place it will be surprising if it is found possible to check 
it before it passes into a real inflationary boom. This is 
almost certain to happen long before the German cur- 
rency is securely stabilized or any important country 
reverts to gold. The obvious course for us meanwhile is 
to keep our currency stable in terms of purchasing power, 
and not to worry about the sterling-dollar exchange. 
We may even find reason in the next few years to modify 
the dictum of the ‘‘ Times ’’ that ‘‘ in the practical sense 
the gold standard is the best.’’ 


The renewed fall of the franc from 67 to the £ to 
more than 80 within a fortnight is the subject of excited 
controversy in Paris; marked by the unusual feature 
that the partisans of the Left and Right blame each 
other for the fall instead of attributing it to the 
machinations of the foreigner. It is a nice question 
whether the French Budget is likely to be balanced 
sooner under a Herriot or a Poincaré Government, when 
the opposition of the Left to retrenchment and taxation 
is weighed against the chances of a better foreign policy. 
But it is quite certain that no Government will ever 
succeed in balancing it at a rate of exchange round 
70 to the £. The fall was thus certain to come sooner 
or later, although it might have been staved off for some 
time longer by the freer use of the foreign credits. 
The moral is the absurdity of the policy pursued last 
March of pushing the franc up to so high a figure. The 
French authorities had it then within their grasp to 
achieve a stability, which might well have proved per- 
manent. They preferred the transitory triumph of a 
sensational recovery, which could not be maintained. 
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